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ON OUR COVER 


Meet the talented 
young artist who made 
our cover drawing! 
She’s Peggy Smith, 17 

a@ senior at Cass Tech High School in Detroit, 
Mich. The pencil drawing of “Edward” repro- 
duced on our cover won an award in the 1954 
Scholastic Art Awards. Peggy also ran away 
with awards ($25 each) in four other classifica- 
tions of the Art Awards. In all, she will have 
seven pieces on display at the 27th National 
High School Art Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 8 to 31. Peggy’s 
hobbies — other than art — are music, reading, 
and tennis. See page 4 for the story of how 
the Scholastic Writing and Art Awards came 
about! 
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e it’s All Yours! 


This issue of Literary Cavalcade—your annual Scholastic 
\wards Issue—is written and illustrated by YOU, the high 
school students of 1954. Each story and illustration has been 
selected from winning writing, art, or photography entries 
of almost 200,000 students who helped to create the 1954 
Scholastic Awards. Our congratulations to you! 

We are proud to present this issue—proud not only of 
those whose work is published here or who won national 
honors, but proud of each of you who submitted an entry. 
“The real winners,” one of our judges wrote on his ballot, 
“may very well be among the losers in this contest—for the 
only prize that counts, for the poet, lies in the writing of 
the poem.” 

As you gave the final touch to your story, poem, essay, 
article or play—as you put the finishing stroke on your 
sculpture, painting, photograph, or metal work—you were 
winning “the only prize that counts.” You weie Ciscovering 
your own abilities and interests! 

If you were also one of the lucky people who pulled down 
a national honor, your principal will probably have been 
notified by now. On pages 45-47 in this issue we announce 
the top twenty winners in each classification of the Writing 
Awards, Senior Division. Many hundreds of other talented 
young writers will receive national commendations. If you 


did not make this winners’ list this year, remember that you 
may have been close to it. Often the decision of the judges 
as to who wins and who almost wins is very close. 


Now you're in for a treat. You will surely be impressed 
with the stories and essays and poems by your fellow students 
published here. An interesting aspect of this year’s winners 
is that so many of them reflect their student-authors’ own 
experiences in school, at home, or among friends. 

Each illustration in this issue is identified as an “award 
winner” or a “place in the show.” Art entries receiving either 
of these national honors are now on display in the 27th Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition (see pp. 22-25). 

When did the Scholastic Awards begin? Back in 1926 stu- 
dent-readers of a magazine called Scholastic were invited to 
submit stories and a cover design for a special issue. From 
that beginning, the Awards have grown. In one early year— 
1931—two directors of art schools were on the art jury. One 
declared, “I'd like that boy to come to my school. . . . I think 
I'll give him a scholarship.” “So will I!” said the other. Result: 
Today over 100 art scholarships are awarded every year. 

As the number of art entries rose, the Art Awards were 
regionalized. Today there are 40 regional art exhibitions, most 
of them co-sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and depart- 
ment stores. The 1955 Scholastic Writing Awards will be co- 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and W. A. Sheafter Pen Co. 

To all who helped to make the Awards possible—your teach- 
ers, the distinguished judges, the national co-sponsors—our 
thanks! To you—congratulations for 1954; good luck for 1955! 


Juror Paul Sample gets a close-up. 
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How High 


SLOW rhythmic drum throbbed in 

undertones. The wail of a sax, ac- 
companied by the bass viol’s muffled 
“thung,” sliced the dimness of the trans- 
formed gym and wafted unhurriedly 
over and around the shuffling dancers. 
Familiar basketball hoops were dis- 
guised by crepe-paper streamers, and 
here and there a strategically placed 
corn shock helped create a_ harvest 
atmosphere. 

Allie, her arm resting lightly on Joe’s 
shoulder and her body following easily 
as he moved, dreamed through the 
dance. She felt light-headed, unreal. 
She, Alice Stuart, was dancing with Joe 
Davis. 

There are lots of Joes. You know the 
type—tall, broad shoulders, crew cuts— 
football players. Nice kids. And sought 
after. Allie was dazzled. Joe was a 
prize and she had won him. 

The music ended with a straining 
discord and a frantic pounding of 
drums. 

Joe grinned, “Good band, hey?” 

“Um hmm.” Allie wasn’t sure what 
vou said to the Joes. 

“Gym sure looks different,” he re- 
marked. 

Allie agreed. “Yes, I'll say!” 

The band leader pulled the micro- 
phone close to his mouth so that he 
talked right into it. “Last dance, kids,” 
he droned. His words blurred into a 
painful sharpness that penetrated every 
corner of the room. “Let’s everybody 
dance this one.” 

Halfway through “Stardust” the lights 
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Commendation in Photography, Scenes, Gp. Il, by Rhodes Meyers, New Trier Town- 
ship H. S., Winnetka, Ill. First shown in regional exhibition at Wieboldt’s, Evanston. 


AWARD—SHORT SHORT STORY 
By Ellen Rawlings, 17 


Nathan Hale H. S. 
West Allis, Wis. 
Teacher, Edith Erickson 
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came on and they both squinted from 
the glare. 

“I guess that’s a hint, huh?” Joe said. 

“Looks that way,” Allie answered. 

He held her hand as they started 
toward the door. “You wait here,” he 
said. “T'll get our coats.” 

Pat Casey wandered casually over, 
hands in the pockets of her tweed coat. 

“Hi Allie,” she greeted her. 

“Hi Pat.” : 

“Going home with Joe?” 

“Yes.” Allie smiled and was glad that 
she could say ves. She felt triumphant. 
Telling Pat was as good as telling the 
whole school, and it wouldn’t hurt her 
prestige any to have the whole school 
know that Joe Davis had walked her 
home. 

“Gee, that’s neat,” Pat said. “Well, I 
have to hurry. Me? I'm not so_privi- 
leged. I just go home with the girls.” 
She waved as she swept out of the door, 
clutching her 
possessively. 


new morsel of gossip 

Allie wandered over to one of the 
corn shocks and contemplated it, finger- 
ing the dry, papery husks. Then Joe 
was back, helping her with her coat and 
laughing in his deep voice as they 
walked out into the Indian 
evening. 


summer 


They stopped for malts at “Pete's.” 


The whole gang was there—a_ noisy, 
jostling crowd—and Allie and Joe were 
part of it. They joined in the banter- 
of football, school, the kids—and then 


Elien Rawlings, a 

Senior Girl Scout and 

an enthusiastic 

camper, says “How 

High the Moon” tells 

of a common expe- 

rience among chronic 

campers: “It's hard 

to explain to some- 

one else, how you 

feel when you're out- 

of-doors.” Besides 

camping, Ellen’s chief 

hobby is writing: at Nathan Hale H. S., West 

Allis, Wis., she is editor of the school paper. 

Her ambition? You g d right—it's to be a 
newspaper reporter. 





they were out again, out from the 
brightness and the dizzily swirling 
lights of Pete’s juke box into the lovely 
quiet of an autumn night. 

The moon was new, a sliver of light 
caught in a branch of an elm tree. Allie 
drew in a long, deep breath, as if by 
stretching her soul to its utmost ca- 
pacity she could savor the loveliness of 
the night even more. New moons were 
special—new moons, and the slightly 
sweet smell of fallen leaves, and the 
hidden chirp of crickets. Special be- 
cause for Allie they were part of a 
memory; part of camping in a piney 
forest, of young voices harmonizing 
around a council fire, of a summer night 
when the sky looked as if it had been 
spatter-painted with stardust. 

The night sounds, the smells, the new 
moon, the memories were elusive. Allie 
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Award in Oil Painting, Gp. Il, by Richard Wagar, Weatherwax High School, Aberdeen, 
Wash. First shown in regional exhibition sponsored by Frederick and Nelson, Seattle. 


couldn't quite capture the feelings they 
expressed. The words of a poem she'd 
read somewhere flitted through her 
mind—“O world, I cannot hold thee 
close enough!” Nights like this were so 
beautiful that it hurt to think about 
them. Suddenly she wanted to run and 
run until she was limp from exhaustion, 

The soft padding of her saddle shoes 
on the concrete kept time with the click 
of Joe’s cleats. Allie glanced sideways. 
The silver moon . . . she wondered if 
Joe noticed it. She wanted to tell him 
about new moons, almost felt that she 
should so that he could appreciate them 
too. She discarded the notion as soon 
as she thought of it. Joe would laugh. 
Her elation at being with him was sud- 
denly gone. A lonely feeling settled 
down over her, There was no one she 
could talk to who knew all about the 
wonderfulness of camp, the way stew 
smells simmering over an open fire or 
the sound of rain on canvas or any of 
the other little things that were part 
of being out-of-doors. 

Joe was only a fullback. 

They reached the old frame house 
where the Stuarts had lived ever since 
Allie had been old enough to play hop- 
scotch on the front walk. 

“Well,” Joe said, grinning crookedly. 
“Well, good night, Allie.” 

“Good night, Joe,” Allie smiled. “And 
thanks.” 

She turned and walked up the front 
steps to the porch. “I wish I were a 
normal girl who liked football players 
with crew cuts,” she thought miserably. 
Her gaze turned to the moon, a sliver 
in the autumn sky, It had escaped from 
the clutches of the elm tree. 

Joe turned the corner, whistling 
snatches of a dance tune under his 
breath. The moon sailed ahead and he 
broke off his song on a questioning 
upbeat. New moons were pretty special, 
he mused. A flood of memories came 
rushing back—of a summer night with 
the pines and the crickets and the com- 
radeship of fellow campers to keep him 
company beneath a starry sky. Allie was 
a nice kid and school and football and 
the gang were nice too, but they were 
a different part of life—the easy, every- 
day part. Sunrises and new moons were 
something different, something a fellow 
couldn’t talk about with just any girl. 

“Guess I'll have to wait ’till I meet 
someone who understands,” thought 
Joe. 

He felt a sudden surge of strength 
and broke into a run, bursting with the 
exhilaration of being alive. His body 
stretched skyward as he cleared an 
imaginary hurdle, leaping toward an 
elusive white-gold sliver that was the 
moon, 





Place in Show, Charcoal, Gp. Il, by Margot Coglon, Yakima (Wash.) H. S. First exhibited by Frederick and Nelson. 


I Want the WORKS 


ESTERDAY morning, while snoop- 

ing around our little home, I sud- 
denly discovered we were on the verge 
of running out of toothpaste, and, in 
a moment of uncontrollable reckless- 
ness, made up my mind to replenish 
the supply of same. Upon making my 
decision, I quickly threw a cool coat 
over my shapely shoulders and made a 
mad dash down to the middle-of-the- 
block drugstore, which, by the way, 
does not contain a soda fountain op- 
erated by a freckled-face “jerk” with 
whom I am madly in love. 

I entered the store and waited pa- 
tiently while an elderly gentleman com- 
pleted his purchases. As he turned to 
leave, I recognized him as my grand- 
father, promptly threw him a kiss, and 
approached the counter. The clerk 
greeted me with the usual run-of-the- 
inill line that I find so irritating. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Ts all your stock fresh?” I asked. For 
vears we have very careful to 
avoid stale toothpaste. 

He blushed quietly and told me to 


been 


AWARD—ESSAY 
By Phyllis Weiner, 15 


Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. of Science 
Teacher, Mollie Epstein 


wait. After he had returned with his list 
of orders for the previous week, which 
I scanned approvingly, our conversation 
continued. 

“Are you interested in buying the 
store or merely making a purchase?” 
he inquired pleasantly. 

“Two toothpastes, if you please,” I 
answered, 

“White or green, box or tube, anti- 
enzyme or no anti-enzyme, anti-decay 
or no anti-decay, anti-ferment or no 
anti-ferment, sanforized or not sanfor- 
ized?” he replied. 

I gazed at him fixedly. 

“The kind for the teeth,” I said. 

He regarded me for a moment, in- 
haled three times and took the plunge. 

“No such thing any more. Went out 
with the °53 Cadillac. We've only got 
what's the latest here.” 

Now, no one ever before had _ in- 
sinuated that I was not up to date. 
Why, even in trying days of neon shoe- 
laces and backless bobby socks, I had 
remained faithful to the cause. Every- 
knew that. Our téte-a-téte grew 
violent. 


one 


“Give me the works!” I snapped, grit- 
ting my teeth. 

“Sea green with white specks?” 

“Check!” 


“Pro-anti-enzyme?” 


“Check!” 

“Counter-pro-anti-enzvme?” 

“Check!” 

“De-decay?” 

“Check!” 

“Saturated with the newest chemical 
ingredients including 71K12, Prevent- 
everything, Great Job, DC6, and Tooth 
Saver?” 

“Check,” I 
fierce grin. 

“Will vou lug it now, or shall I have 
it delivered by truck?” 

“The latest, that’s what I want, the 
latest,” I heard myself saying. I reached 
into my purse, thrust its contents into 
his hand, rushed for the door, and 
emerged, a newer and better person. 


said, this time with a 


Phyllis Weiner, av- 
thor of “I Want the 
Works,” decided she 
liked to write when, 
in the fourth grade, 
“1 became the dis- 
tinguished editor-in- 
chief of a literary 
gem called Our Day.” 
She is now on the staff 
of the Bronx (N. Y.) 
H. S. of Science liter- 
ary magazine and 
contributes to the school paper. For hobbies, 
Phyllis plays tennis, volleyball, and the piano— 
and writes. She hopes someday to be a free- 
lance writer. 





WALKED up the dirt path to the 

tracks. The dust on the path rose 
in small puffs and covered my shoes. 
I had shined them early the same morn- 
ing. Mom felt that clean shoes for 
school were extremely important. She 
wouldn’t believe me when I told her 
about kids stepping on them in the 
first passing period. I still had to shine 
them every morning. 

I stood on one foot and _ brushed 
the other shoe on the calf of my 
jeans. They didn’t look very much 
better. 

I walked down the railroad tracks 
toward home. I had counted the steps 
once. It was shorter on the tracks 
than on the road. I didn’t want to 
save time, but it was something to 
do on the way home. 

I walked on the rails for a while. 
It was easier if | walked with my feet 
bent outwards on the tracks. I went 
for a half-block before I fell. I tried 
it pigeon-toed, but it didn’t work. | 
decided to run along the ties. They 
werent spaced right. A one-tie step 
was too short, and a two-tie step hurt 
my legs. 

The sun was warm and I felt 
good. A slight breeze ruffled the weeds 
by the track. Later, in the summer, 
the railroad would send a machine to 
burn them down. It was nicer this way. 
It reminded me of the wheat in Ne- 
braska. My graudmother lives in Ve- 
nango on the Colorado-Nebraska_bor- 
der. 

I came to my street but I didn’t 
want to go home. I didn’t have very 
much homework, and I wasn’t going 
anywhere after dinner. I walked part- 

: ea way down the bank and sat on a sup- 
port post. Cars sped by on the highway 
that parallels the tracks. In a year, |} 
would be old enough to own my own 
car. That’s what my dad told me one 
night. I didn’t know if I should believe 
him or not. 

I stood up and walked back up to 


the tracks. I stretched in the warmth 
and jumped down to the other side. 
A road went down the main highway 


to an irrigation ditch. It was an old 
dump ground, but the weeds and 
vines had covered the ugliness of rust 


and _ broken bottles. 
AWARD—ESSAY 10 Dust Spring was in its full glory, and a 
By Kenneth Hause, Jr., 18 rich green carpet covered the fields. | 


crossed the ditch and went down to 
South H. S., Denver, Colo. the edge of the water. Last summer, 
Teacher, Harold Keables in a cloudburst, the ditch had been 
higher than the level of the bridge. A 


Place in Show, Charcoal, Gp. Il, by Ralph Morena, Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. First shown in regional! exhibit sponsored by The Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
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muskrat had been floating down the 
torrent and had smashed into the 
bridge. He went under the surface and 
drowned. 

The rich muddy water floated softly 
by me. Its ripples and swirls weren't 
harsh like the disturbances in a clear 
water creek. [t flowed in smooth curves 
like a thick malt. 

I threw a rock into it, trying to 
make a splash. The noise disturbed 
a sleeping muskrat. He dashed from. 
under the bridge and scurried through 
the reeds. He didn’t have to be afraid. 
I wouldn’t have hurt him. 

My foot slipped into the ditch, and 
the muddy banks left a bit of clay 
around the sole edges. I kicked at a 
rock and tried <o knock the mud off. 
It didn’t matter. ['d have to polish 
my shoes in the morning anyway. 

I lay down and looked at the sun. 
It must have been four o'clock. The 
last clouds of winter storms floated by, 
and I watched them. The wild grass 
poked through my shirt. I walked to 
the bridge and scratched my back on 
the hand rail. 

I stood quietly—listening to the 
leaves in the cottonwoods and the lap 
of the water on the bridge supports. 
A garter snake swam gracefully up the 
muddy waters. It came close to the 
bank where | His head 
carried high in a swaying arch. 

He hesitated for a moment and then 
came up on my side of the ditch. His 
body moved in rhythmic undulations as 
he came near foot. His head 
touched my shoe—two, three times. 
Satisfied, he went back from the warm 
sands to the cooling wetness of the 
grasses. 

It didn’t matter to him. If it 
cool, he was cool. If it was warm, he 
was warm. Our general science teacher 
had told us about reptiles. 1 remem- 
bered the smooth scales we had seen 
under the microscope. I longed to see 
his scales and feel of their smoothness. 
I moved quietly; then with a quick 
thrust I had him in my hands. 

The snake was no longer a lithe, 
moving strand of green, but a wildly 
thrashing coil about my arm. He was 
a simple creature, once curious of my 
form, then violated by my touch, and 
now afraid. He ‘vas no longer beautiful. 
I threw him into the grasses and he 
was gone. 

The night air suddenly let me know 
of its presence. I zipped my light jacket 
tighter. Winter had not released its 
hold on the hours to the 
follies of springtime. 

I left the ditch and the bridge and 
walked to the tracks. The twilight 
chill had driven the warmth out of the 
breezes that whirled about the higher 


stood. 
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my 
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atter-sun 
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places. I waited for the cars to pass 
and went down the bank to cross the 
highway. Our street entered the high- 
way at this point. I started to run. 

Our porch light was on even though 
the night had only reached dusk. I 
searched for explanation— 
she’d call it 

She was watching from the window 
and opened the door for me. 

“Where have been?” 

She started talking quickly before I 
had a chance to answer. 

I listened with unhearing ears and 
looked down at my shoes. The mud 
of the clay banks had turned the tan 
of dry dust. I scraped at them ner- 
vously. 


words of 


an excuse. 


you 
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Kenneth Hause 
says he began writ- 
ing when “my expe- 
riences in our moun- 
toins and with nature 
became too big in- 
side of me.” His es- 
say, “From Dust to 
Dust,” is his simple 
description—but with 
an artist's touch—of 
his everyday walk 
home from school. 
A second essay on mountain climbing won an 
Honorable Mention in the Writing Awards. 


“Look at your shoes! I want a good 
job on them in the morning. Hear me?” 

I crushed a ball of dirt into a fine 
dust and went to wash my hands for 
dinner. 
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Award, Transparent Water Color, Gp. Il, by Robert Censoni, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit. 





Sam McGinnis col- 
lected most of his ma- 
terial for “Regicide” 
from his favorite 
pastime, fishing. But 
all the outdoors is 
Sam‘’s world—he 
hunts, camps, and 
runs on the state 
championship cross 
country team. At 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
H. S., Sam is captain 
of the track team and a member of the National 
Honors Society. He has always enjoyed writing. 


HE deep, clear pool shone brightly 


as it reflected the unbroken blue 
of the early morning sky. Above, the 
silver leaves of the birch, still wet from 
the rain the night before, sparkled like 
crystals as they rustled in the slanting 
rays of the early morning sun. Here 
above the mirror surface of the pool 
was a picture of perfect serenity. 

Beneath the surface of the pool, how- 
ever, the ever-moving drama of the 
aqua world was being enacted. At the 
near end of the pool, a school of silver- 
bellied minnows emerged with a flash 
from a patch of current-bent weeds, 
followed closely by a hungry bluegill 
in search of breakfast. Over the gravel- 
laden floor on the far side of the pool, 
a soft-shell turtle stealthily stalked a 
struggling worm which had _ been 
washed in by the rain. 

At the other end of the pool, lurk- 
ing sullen!’ beneath the twisted roots 
of a half-submerged birch, was the 
king of the pool. He was a _ large- 
mouthed black bass with a_ thickly 
sealed back as dark as water-soaked 
elm and an underside as white as the 
inside of a clam shell. He lay about a 
foot from the bottom, suspended by the 
rhvthmic beating of his pectoral fins, 
and from this vantage point he could 
survey his whole domain. 

Suddenly his lateral line picked up a 
slight vibration, and from around a pile 
of sunken shrubs, a small-mouthed bass 
cruised into view, his emerald coat 
glowing in the dim, refracted light. 
With one flick of his tail, the large 
mouth shot forward, exposing his mas- 
sive head between the root pillars of 
his castle. At sight of him, the young 
small mouth turned sharply and disap- 
peared into the haze at the far side of 
the pool. 

This cocky small mouth had been 
the only fish ever to challenge the su- 
premacy of the large mouth, but the 
small mouth had long since learned his 
lesson—as his scarred side and frayed 
tail indicated. The large mouth slid 
back into his chambers as smoothly as 
he had come forth. He was truly the 
ruler of the pool and held the fate of 
every one of his subjects in his vise- 
like jaws. Here, in his snug cavern, he 
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could . . . his thoughts were cut short 
by a sudden explosion at the top of the 
pool. As he turned his body to get a 
better view of the disturbance, a chest- 
nut blur flashed past, grabbed a blue- 
gill in its curved, carnivorous fangs, 
and plummeted to the surface and out 
into the air from whence he came. 
Here was an enemy which even the 
king of the pool feared and hated—the 
otter. Every morning and every eve- 
ning the otter would enter this dense 
world below the surface, snuff out a 
life, and return again to the light. As 
long as the large bass was in his re- 
treat he had no fear, for the otter could 
not penetrate his fortress and would 
not return again until twilight. 

But as the bass prepared to set forth 
on a cruise of his pool, the otter again 
entered the pool, slid silently across the 
surface, and then emerged on the op- 
posite bank. Something which the otter 
feared must be approaching, for he 
would not leave his fresh meal unless 
greatly disturbed. Then the bass saw it. 
The long, wavering shadow on the bot- 
tom of the pool could represent only 
one animal, man. 

Man, the fool, was back again to 
try his luck at angling. In his youth, 
the bass had been hooked several times, 
but each time he had managed to es- 
cape. He had long since learned all of 
man’s cunning tricks and no longer re- 
garded him as a threat to his safety. 
There were the ridiculous plugs which 
splashed and jerked across the surface, 
the large, colored bobbers which were 
a positive indication of man’s presence, 
and the glint of steel beside a dangling 
worm, assuring the intended recipient 
of the barb embedded within. No, this 
stupid creature was nothing to be 
feared. The bass would go about his 
business and completely ignore the 
human above him. 

Above the pool, however, the man 
had not yet begun to fish. He stood for 
a long time observing the water, its 
muddy banks, and the dripping leaves 
of the trees. Then he began searching 
along the banks of the little stream 
which flowed into the pool. Presently, 
he found what he was looking for. It 
was a small salamander which had been 
washed from its hole in the mud by the 
rain. He returned to the pool and tied 
the amphibian to his hook. Then he 
did a strange thing. He packed the sala- 
mander completely in mud, making a 
ball about three inches in diameter, and 


cast this with line attached into the pool. 

Beneath the surface, the splash in- 
stantly caught the large mouth’s atten- 
tion. This angler must really be crazy, 
for instead of the usual plug, he was 
throwing mud. Once again ignoring the 
disturbance, the bass continued his 
cruise around the pool. 

A few minutes later, while passing 
the spot where the mud had _ been 
thrown, a slight movement caught his 
eye. As he paused to watch, a small, 
sleek creature struggled out of the 
muddy floor of the pool and began its 
long swim to the surface. Here was 
what the bass had been looking for. 
Many times he had caught these little 
creatures as they left the safety of their 
mud holes, and to him there seemed 
nothing quite as tasty as a plump sala- 
mander. 

He began to rush it, but then stopped 
short. Could this possibly be one of the 
angler’s tricks? But no, this was alive 
and wiggling, and it had emerged from 
the pool floor instead of being thrown 
in. Without giving it another thought, he 
lunged at the creature and grasped it in 
his tooth-lined mouth. Not until it was 
half down his gullet did he feel the 
hook, and before he could spit it out, 
the line was pulled tight. He felt the 
barb dig in directly behind his tongue, 
and he knew he was hooked and hooked 
well. 

The bass desperately tried to reach 
his cavern, where he could foul up the 
line, but each time he was checked just 
short of his destination. This angler was 
smart, almost too smart, but he must 
have very light tackle, for he had not 
tried to pull the bass in close as yet. As 
long as there was a chance to break the 
line, the great fish would never give 
up. 

The battle continued almost fifteen 
minutes; the bass was rapidly nearing 
exhaustion. Suddenly he felt himself 
being pulled toward shore, but could 
give no resistance. His fins felt like 
dead weights, and his tail ached pain- 
fully with each thrash. He saw the pool 
passing beneath him, the home which 
he loved so well. As he neared the shore, 
he began to feel sick inside. If only— 
then he saw it, a small submerged 
branch firmly planted in the mud. If 
only he could reach it, he might have 
a chance. He let his great body com- 
pletely relax for a few seconds, and 
then, mustering all his strength, he 
lunged for the branch. The angler was 
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caught off guard, and the reel went 
spinning in his hand, feeding out large 
quantities of line. With slack line behind 
him now, the bass easily reached the 
branch and with frantic strokes of his 
fins wrapped the line again and again 
around the branch. Presently the line 
tightened again, but this time the ten- 
sion was on the branch. With a sudden 
snap the thin leader broke, and the line 
went floating lazily up to the surface. 

The great bass lay there all afternoon 
as if in a daze, trying to regain his 
strength. As the last rays of the sun 
slanted into the pool, he slowly un- 
wound himself and began his journey 
to the other side of the pool. How 
good it felt to be free again. Then sud- 
denly there was an explosion at the top 
of the pool, an explosion of which he 
well knew the meaning; the otter had 
returned. The bass tried to dive, but 
he was still too weak. He felt a paralyz- 
ing pain. His domain swam before his 
eyes and then faded from view. 

The pool now reflected the dark 
blue of the early evening sky. Above, 
the birches swayed gently in the night 
breeze to form a picture of perfect 
serenity. Beneath the surface, however, 
the drama of the aqua world still con- 
tinued. Here a school of minnows 
darted, there a crayfish crept over a 
rock, and at the far end of the pool, a 
young small mouth proudly guarded a 
root-covered cavern. 
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The White 
Football 


O football, no basketball, no base- 

ball. These words dug deep inside 
my stomach as I sat in a fog at the 
dinner table. 

That afternoon the doctor had given 
his orders. Polio had weakened my left 
leg. I was to stay out of all tough 
activity for a year. 

Sports are practically the only thing 
I go to school for. At least it seemed 
that way. Varsity football, basketball 
and baseball—all of them now shot for 
a whole year. Why did this have to hap- 
pen to me? Why couldn't it have hap- 
pened to some guy who didn’t go out 
for sports? 

These thoughts churned around in 
my mind as I sat there pretending to 
listen to the conversation at the table. 
I looked at my family. They didn’t seem 
to give a darn whether I could play or 
not. They just sat there having a great 
old time. Boy, would I have a great 
time loafing around after school doing 
nothing for a year. The dessert was in 
front of me, but it didn’t look so hot 
right then so I got up and walked into 
the other room. My eyes were full of 
water; I could hardly see the phone 
cord as I twisted it into knots around 
my finger. I wanted to hear someone’s 
voice telling me she knew how I felt; 
anything to push the jumbled pictures 
out of my head. I picked up the phone 
sort of automatically. It felt nice and 
cold in my hot hand and I held it tight 
until it was no longer cold. I called a 
number, and in a few seconds Debby’s 
voice answered on the other end. “Hi,” 
I said, “have you finished dinner yet?” 

“Sure,” she said. “We finished an 
hour ago. I’ve been waiting for you to 
call. What did the doctor say?” 

The question came too fast. I hadn't 
thought about how to tell her. “No 
sports,” I said. “I got rooked out of 
everyone of ’em.” 

“Even baseball?” she asked. “Base- 
ball season is a long way off. How can 
they tell?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “But that’s 
what they said.” Even she didn’t know 
exactly how I felt, but every question 
I answered seemed to lift my stomach 
up a little higher and take away the 
rotten feeling. 
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Right in.the middle of our talk, some- 
one knocked on the front door. Who- 
ever it was sure made a lot of noise. 


I told Debby someone was knocking, | 


and she hung up so quickly I wondered 
what was coming off. Was she mad at 
me? My brother came steaming through 
the door and said a couple of guys were 
here to see me.I stood up still wonder- 
ing why Debby had hung up so fast, 
and went into the living room. As I 
came through the door I stopped short. 
The whole room was crammed full of 
guys. Every guy on the football team 
was sitting or somewhere. 
Even Coach was there, standing by the 
window. I didn’t know what was com- 
ing off. I just stood looking at the mass 
of faces in front of me. | 
asked five times before everything 
calmed down. Still I stood there not 
knowing what to do or say. I was lean- 
ing on my crutches, just stumped. 

It was the night before the first game; 
what were the boys doing here? 

Then all of a sudden the confusion 
was over; Coach was beginning to talk. 
“Dick, the boys came up to me before 
practice the other day and said they 
wanted to make you the Honorary Cap- 
tain of the football team. I don’t think 
it could happen to a more deserving 
boy. You’ve had a tough break, but | 
guess that’s the way the ball bounces. 
We're sure going to miss you out there, 
though not half as much as you'll miss 
being with us.” 

He went on talking but I couldn't 
make out the words very well. My head 
was down, and I leaned over on my 
crutches staring at the floor. Through 


standing 


must have 
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the blur in my eyes I could see a few 
drops on the floor. I reached out and 
smeared them with my foot. Then I 
started to fuss around with the corner 
of the rug, lifting up the corner and 
letting it plop back again. A clogged 
feeling was in my throat and I tried to 
smile at the guys. I couldn't, the drops 
kept coming and the wetness on the 
floor got bigger. I felt like going out 
of the room, but my wouldn't 
move. I looked up and tried to hea 
what Coach was saying, but I couldn't 
pull the words together. His face was 
friendly and his jaw looked the way it 
did before a game when he was giving 
last-minute orders. Then his face be 
came a blur and I had to wipe my eves 
with my finger. I felt hot all over, a 
nice prickly hot. How could this happen 
to me, 1 wondered. I felt like the luck 
iest guy in the world. 

There was a hollow feeling in my 
chest and my throat felt like it had a 
sour ball stuck in it. 1 looked at the 
guys. They were all grinning at me 
Mom and Dad were standing in the 
back of the room. They looked happy 
and were smiling. I tried to smile back 
and for the first time my face gave a 
little. I thought of what the doctor had 
said. It didn’t seem to matter now. | 
thought of Debby; now I knew why 
she hung up. She had known. I looked 
at Coach again. 

He had stopped talking. I had heard 
every word he said, but I couldn't put 
it together in my head. He came toward 
me, in his big hands a package. He gave 
it to me and said that the guys wanted 
me to have it as a symbol of thei 
friendship. 1 held the package. It was 
heavy. I opened it. Inside was the 
greatest-looking white football I have 
ever seen. The names of all the guvs 
were written all over it. I didn’t know 
what to say. I rolled the ball around 
in my hands looking at the names. | 
tried to say something but nothing came 
out. How lucky can a guy get? Hon- 
orary Captain of the football team and 
I hadn’t done a thing. Finally in a 
clogged voice I said thanks, but that 
was all that came out. I shook Coach's 
hand. His strong grip felt good and 
tight. I was the happiest guy in the 
world. 

I'll never forget that night; the whole 
thing comes into my head as real as 
life every time I look at that neat white 


football. 
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I Like to Love Him 


HREE short honks told me that I 

was late, and that he was driving 
the jeep instead of the Mercury. I 
didn’t have time to notice whether it 
was a rainy or clear Sunday morning 
as I stumbled into the familiar grey 
jeep. 

“We're going to miss the first hymn,” 
he said. I wondered what difference 
that made as long as we could hear the 
sermon. “I got up late,” I muttered. 
| looked over at him to see whether 
he was really annoyed, or just playing 
his usual lead role in our happy little 
twosome! With his chin pushed out, 
and the clean collar of his white shirt 
practically choking him, he looked as if 
his life depended on the driving. “He 
looks nice when he goes to church,” | 
thought. 

“It’s a cool day,” he said and grinned. 
‘Now, what do you mean by cool—cold 
or nice?” I asked. “Both,” he explained. 
‘That's why cool is a cool word, because 
it means two things.” 

We landed in the parking space as 
if we had been dropped there. I recon- 
structed my church outfit, which had 
suffered from the ride. I couldn’t keep 
up with his long strides as we were 
ushered to a seat, but that didn’t matter; 
I was proud to be able to follow. The 
Invocation and the Lord’s Prayer were 
beginning. I said the words lightly so I 
could hear his voice, too. My stomach 
felt high up when I said the prayer. 
I loved the words, and I liked to hear 
his voice saying them. He said each 
word strongly, and I got a warm feeling 
as I sensed his strength. 

There was much to sense and feel in 
church that Sunday morning, and I felt 
full of all these things. When we sang 
the closing hymn, I noticed the thin 
sensitive hands that held the hymnal. 
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They were clean honest hands that felt 
the pages they held with alertness and 
intelligence. 


Report cards were handed out in 
school that Thursday. The telephone 
rang at the same time Thursday night, 
and its black handle was cold in my 
hands. The tone of his voice was not 
the usual joking “Hello, this is Captain 
Midnight” or “Joe’s Quiz Show"! In- 
stead it whined and complained like 
a child who hasn't gotten his way. 

“There is no reason for my marks,” 
he said. “I can do better. I'll never get 
into college. Why did I get a B in 
biology? She doesn’t know how to mark. 
What’s wrong with me?” I thought to 
myself, “He’s bitter at himself, not the 
teachers, because he knows he can do 
better. It is confusing to be disap- 
pointed in yourself. | wonder if he will 
straighten out his thinking.” Out loud 
I said, “What subject is it that bothers 
you?” “What subject!” he exclaimed. 
“Heck, every mark bothers me.” 

I tried to remind him that he had 
missed quite a few weeks of school, but 
he didn’t hear anything except his con- 
science inside of him and that seemed 
to be pounding all calmness away. “For 
Pete’s sake,” he continued. “My class 
average was higher than John’s and he 
got an A. How do those marks work?” 

I felt disgusted. He would listen to 
no one but himself. He was going on 
and on like a railroad track and using 
no reason at all. When I hung up the 
black coldness of the telephone filled 
the room. 


The football dinner paid tribute to a 
great many people, and among them 
was the honorary captain of the football 
team. He well deserved the praise he 
received and accepted it modestly. After 
the program was over, he walked me 
home. I was sorry that I lived so near, 
for the night was clear and cold and 
every star was out. We were silent as 
we felt the cold air numb our faces and 
hands. Voices would have been out of 
place in such perfect stillness. The 


change from a room filled with people 
to the cool misty night air seemed auto- 
matically to silence our busy thoughts. 

The road stung my foot with hard- 
ness as I walked, and the sting made 
me shiver. My right hand in his seemed 
more alive than any part of me. With- 
out moving my hand I could feel the 
calluses along the sides of his hand. The 
calluses were from the crutches he had 
walked on. They made his hands strong 
just as polio had made his character 
strong. The skin of his palm was rough 
and thin. I could feel the blood rushing 
fast beneath it. He was talking about 
appreciation of different things. I lis- 
tened and felt warm with my own ap 
preciation, 


The dance was wonderful with its 
fast music and bright decorations. It 
wasn’t one of those dreamy affairs with 
slow music and low lights. It was bright 
and laughing with swirling skirts and 
tapping feet. The voices were loud and 
everyone was gav. 

I had thought it would be hard to sit 
and not dance, but it wasn’t hard at 
all because there was so much to watch 
and laugh at. I would look at him to 
see if he was watching too. I knew he 
was worried about my not having a 
good time because he couldn't dance. | 
wanted to tell him that I was having 
fun anyway. He was busy keeping time 
to the fast music. His feet were jump- 
ing up and down on the floor, while he 
was clicking his fingers in beat. His 
head was rocking back and forth, and 
the rest of him kept the rhythm in 
unexplainable fashion. He looked as if 
he were trying to run very fast while 
sitting down. 

“If this keeps up,” I thought, “he will 
be exhausted in a few minutes.” He 
proved me wrong, for it kept up all 
evening, to every song. You had to get 
in rhythm to talk to him, and even 
then it was hard without shouting. 
Every once in a while, when there was 
a slow number and the loud voices 
would drop to a rustle of stiff pressed 
skirts and dancing feet, he nudged me 
and said, “It would be fun to dance, 
huh?” I answered honestly, “I’m having 
just as much fun sitting here.” He 
smiled and I was happy. He sat closer, 
and his face was shiny in the light. 

When we were coming home in the 
jeep, each bump reminded me of the 
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way he had kept rhythm and the fun 
I had had in just watching him. 


As we were coming up our driveway, 
one day, a squirrel darted in front of 
the car wheels. Stopping instantly, he 
got out of the car and picked up the 
limp body. He held it in his hands and 
stared at it a long while. I went inside 
and got a small box. When I came out, 
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he was sitting on the lawn. His lips 
were tight together, and his eyes were 
wrinkled with confusion. He put the 
squirrel in the box, and his hands smelt 
warm and moist. He took the box and 
buried it deep in the soil. When he 


came back, he looked at me, and I saw 
his face full of feeling. We walked 
toward the house. He took large steps 
ind seemed strong. I looked at 
his hand doorknob. The 


veins stood out as he gave the door a 


very 
around the 


push. His nails were covered with the 
dirt of the ground, and I saw more than 
strength in that hand. The soft ‘soil on 
his fingers showed love. 
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HE cool cloudy water lapped silent- 

ly against the sides of the wooden 
trough. Nothing else save the lapping 
of the water and the guzzling sound 
the camels made as they slowly sipped 
the water could be heard. Hassan usual- 
ly talked to the camels but he was in 
an unusually bad mood this morning. 
Today again it would be very hot and 
probably without rain. Altogether, that 
made two months and four days with- 
out rain. 

Something nudged him. It was Abu, 
the lead camel. The trough was empty. 
Hassan pumped it full again and went 
back to his thoughts. Life is not easy 
for a small Egyptian boy, he thought. 
Every morning the camels must be 
driven to the oasis on the other side 
of Siwa to see if they might be sold 
to the passing caravans which were 
always in need of new camels. This 
alone took almost an entire day. How 
he hated that long daily walk with the 
unmerciful hot sun beating down, never 
ending! 

He rose and yelled to the camels. 
‘hey had had enough water to last 
them. One slap was enough to start Abu 
down the sandy trail, followed by the 
other lead camels—Moeris, Simbel, and 
Limur. Then followed the rest of the 
pack, 

Hassan walked slowly at the head of 
the pack. Day in, day out, the same 
walk. The same turns, the same sights 
made up the pattern of the trip. Only 
the shifting of the great sand dunes 
gave the trek any variety. Nothing was 
audible except the monotonous clang 
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of the camel bells. No one was on the 
trail yet; it was too early. 

The sun was just rising over Siwa 
but already it was hot. On the trail far 
ahead Hassan spotted a speck that soon 
materialized into a ragged old man 
leading a herd of equally ragged old 
goats down the path. They passed each 
other without a word. 

The sun was higher in the sky now 
and softly started on its journey. The 
trail broadened and became alive. More 
goats, camels, and some cattle passed 
Hassan. He didn’t take notice. Even as 
he entered the main road, a passing, 
brightly decorated caravan didn’t offer 
anything unusual. Hassan was hot and 
there was still a long way to go. 

He didn’t know how he got started, 
but Hassan found himself playing a 
new game. He was trying to imagine 
what he would like to be other than 
Hassan (which was now about the low- 
est form of life in Egypt, he thought) 
and decided at first it might be a camel. 
Camels, he reflected, have nothing to do 
but drink and be led around by Hassan. 
But when a caravan of heavily loaded 
camels passed him, he decided it wasn't 
a camel he desired to be. 

Now perhaps a—. Hassans line of 
thought was interrupted by a bird that 
had suddenly glided in from the vast 
desert and was swooping over the road. 
It was one of the many desert birds that 
Hassan was accustomed to seeing, ex- 
cept that it had unusually bright plum- 
age. It glided up and down, in and 
around the road, then turned and 
started to fly to the oasis toward which 
Hassan was headed. 

Hassan noticed with what little effort 
it flew. It didn’t seem to be tired or hot, 
and those beautiful feathers—how they 
shone in the sun! It was almost as if 
the bird were mocking the torrid rays. 

Hassan watched it fly gracefully on 
ahead of him. How he would like to be 
that bird! How wonderful it would be 
to soar above everybody and every- 


thing, with not a care in the world 
Yes, that was definitely it. 
wanted to be that lucky bird. 

The reason the bird hadn't out 
distanced him in a very short time was 
that it stopped every so often and lit 
on the ground as if searching for some 
thing. Once, when he was almost upon 
the oasis, Hassan walked over to a spot 
where the bird had lit behind 
dried-up cactus, to see if he could find 
any trace of what the bird was looking 
for. Scraping around in the sand he 
thought he felt some moisture as if 
water had once been there. Water! 
Could the envied bird be looking for 
water? Oh, certainly not. If small op 
pressed Hassan could find water, cer 
tainly that wonderful bird could, too. 

Now Hassan had arrived at the oasis. 
He looked at the sun. It was just a little 
past noon. If he were the bird he could 
have been here hours ago. Looking up, 
just then he saw the Hassan-Bird sud- 
denly go down amongst a patch of 
green plants at the top of a hill near 
the end of the oasis. He waited, but 
the bird didn’t show itself again. He 
sensed that something had happened. 
Perhaps if he helped the bird, one ot 
the great spirits would see him and 
make him into a bird. Completely for- 
getting his camels, he rushed amidst the 
people gathered around the middle of 
the oasis and scrambled up the hill. 

The bird was nowhere to be seen. 
He saw only a small, almost dried-up 
pond behind a large cactus. Running 
over to it, he saw the bird. It was lying 
at the edge of the water. Hassan 
reached over and gently touched it. 
The wonderful bird was dead! A tear 
came to the small boy’s eyes. So the 
bird hadn’t been able to find water! 
Hassan could find water any time. 

He walked to the top of the hill and a 
second shock greeted his eyes. His 
camels had broken up their pack and 
were spread far and wide over the pla- 
teau surrounding the oasis. It would 
take a good two hours to round them 
up. He looked back at the bird. A 
gentle wind had started. The bird 
would soon be covered by the drifting 
sand. The small lifeless grains blew 
silently across Hassan’s feet. 


Hassan 


some 





ARK HARRISON stood in front of 

his open locker, his arm extended 
out in front of him for support. He 
stared at the top shelf of the locker for 
some time and finally closed the door 
and started walking down the long dark 
green locker-lined corridor. It was about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
long shadows were already starting to 
crawl along the floor to the east side 
of the hall. 

“The nerve of that Mr. Gillmer,” he 
almost said aloud, “keeping me after 
school for that crummy test. He’s sup- 
posed to be a great supporter of school 
athletics. Ha! All he ever does is glare 
at me. You wouldn’t think he knows 
I’m state champion. Now all I need is to 
have the coach get burned up at me for 
not being at his lousy pep talk. A lot of 
good pep talks do!” 

As he walked between the chemistry 
laboratories, he noticed a pungent odor 
still lingering there from the day's ex- 
periments, 

“Hey, Mark, you gonna win tonight, 
huh?” 

“Oh, no, freshmen!” Mark thought. 
He did not have to look around to 
know that the two who almost simul- 
taneously addressed him were two 
ninth graders on the freshmen relay 
team who were constantly questioning 
him and asking him for advice. He 
walked on, not turning around, hoping 
the other two would leave him alone, 
but actually knowing they would not. 

“You looked good in practice yester- 
day, Mark. You oughta walk ‘em to- 
night.” The complimentary tone of this 
statement was enough to make Mark 
turn his head slightly and note that the 
two freshmen were now beside him. 

“Yeh, I'll clobber ‘em.” Judging the 


Place in Show, Mixed Media, Gp. Ill, by 
Peter Passuntino, Lane Tech H.S., Chicago, 


ill. First shown at The Fair, 


tone in his voice to be none too friendly, 
the two wished Mark good luck and 
walked on, followed by a cold, dis- 
gusted glare. 

“At least those guys are learning to 
take a hint,” Mark thought. 

He rounded the corner and _ stared 
down the long corridor leading to the 
athletic plant. Looking around and see- 
ing no one in sight, he sprinted a few 
yards, watching the brown linoleum 
pass rapidly beneath him. He stopped 
abruptly, disgusted with himself for 
this show of emotional excitement. He 
remembered his previous three years on 
the track team and how emotionally 
wrought-up he used to become before 
meets, sometimes even making himself 
nervous. This year he had never been 
the least excited, and no one had been 
close to him at the finish line. He was 
greater than ever. Two weeks ago he 
had broken the long-standing field 
house record by six tenths of a second. 

He was tempted to pass by the gym 
and go directly to the parking lot and 
drive home, but decided to look at the 
field house before he left. He turned 
into the locker room and passed down 
a dingy hall. The air was moist and 
filled with the odor of perspiration, lini- 
ment, and other medications familiar 
only to a locker room. Ahead he saw 
Coach Bullwer standing in the doorway 
of his small equipment room, which was 
hardly larger than a closet but held end- 
less numbers of sweat shirts, sweat 
pants, uniforms, socks, and track shoes. 


AWARD—SHORT STORY 


By Owen R. Terry, Jr., 18 


Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 


Chicago. 


“Where were you, Harrison?” 

Before Mark answered, he thought 
sarcastically, “Coach Jackson Bullwer. 
for eighteen years perennial builder of 
state champions, character, and men. 
Ha!” 

“Gillmer made me make up a test, 
Jack,” said Mark, addressing the coach 
in the usual familiar manner he em- 
ployed, not because he felt genial to- 
ward Bullwer, but because he could 
almost see him seethe every time he 
addressed him by his first name. 

“Why don’t you speak about you 
teachers in a gentlemanly manner? | 
don’t like this last-name calling.” 

“Well, the old boy’s showing his 
hand,” thought Mark, smiling, although 
he wondered about Bullwer’s unusually 
stern tone. 

When Bullwer perceived the smile 
on Mark’s face, he exploded. 

“Unless your attitude shows an 
abrupt about-face, you won't be with 
us much longer, Harrison.” Mark’s dis- 
belief was quickly subdued by a wave 
of anger. 

“Then whose gonna win your state 
championship for you? You know I'm 
the only consistent winner you've got.” 

Bullwer grew red around the neck, 
remained silent, swallowed hard, and as 
he did so, seemed to swallow his anger 
which was replaced by a calm self 
control. 

“No, Harrison,” he said in a voice 
tinted with both emotion and calm, 
“you're our most consistent loser, You 
lose every day.” At the completion of 
this brief statement Bullwer deliberately 
took out his endless maze of keys, auto- 
matically and quickly chose the correct 
one, locked the equipment room door, 
and walked quickly away. 





Mark stood motionless, angry and un- 
believing. Then he suddenly turned 
abruptly and walked down the remain- 
der of the poorly lit corridor, 

“That old jerk, he makes me sick. He 
wouldn’t cut me off the team for any- 
thing. He had his chance, and he 
wouldn't do it. He’s only looking out 
for his own reputation. He knows as 
well as I do that his team’s built around 
me. He wouldn't have a chance without 
me. I oughta stay home tonight and 
show him. He had his chance to kick 
me off, and he wouldn’t do it. He sure 
made a fool out of himself.” All this 
time Mark’s angry, rash, and triumphant 
thoughts were undermined by the 
coach’s puzzling statement, continually 
repeating itself. 

Mark was seriously contemplating in- 
tentionally missing the meet when he 
passed the open field house door. Inside 
the custodians were raking, digging, 
and laying down chalk lines on the 
huge clay floor for the night’s league 


meet, working with meticulous care. 
All the doors were open to admit the 
fresh breeze and expel the damp, dusty 
air that had accumulated during the 
previous week’s practice sessions. The 
south wall was lined with the huge 
pennants of the ten league schools. 
They had been specially moved from 
the gym for tonight’s meet. 

After observing the preparations for 
some minutes, all Mark’s thoughts of 
desertion disappeared. Looking into the 
huge field house and at the track, he 
could imagine himself running, listening 
to the roar of the capacity crowd that 
would be in attendance that night, and 
he could hear his name announced over 
the public address system as the winner. 
With these satisfying thoughts momen- 
tarily supplanting his anger and worry, 
Mark walked to the parking lot. As he 
was stooping to enter his MG, two class- 
mates walked by. Billy Henderson and 
Lloyd Samuels both were varsity foot- 
ball players. 
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“You guys coming to the meet to- 
night?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Maybe? Don’t you wanna sce the 
world’s greatest quarter miler in ac- 
tion?” Mark laughed. The other two did 
not laugh. They walked on. Mark stared 
at their orange and black school-letter 
jackets. If he had seen the glance that 
passed between them, he would have 
had even more to think about as he 
drove home than Coach Bullwer’s puz- 
zling statement. 

oe @ 

Mark lifted the arm of the recorder 
off the record and replaced the record 
with another. He was listening to his 
favorite album, a Benny Goodman jazz 
concert. Usually he followed each note 
of the different numbers with acute 
attention and interest, but now the mu- 
sic served only as a background to his 
thoughts. 

He was remembering the last three 
seasons in track and especially his asso- 


Honorable Mention in Photography, Sports, Group II, by Lawrence Schiller, La Jolla Senior High School, San Diego, California. 
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ciation with Coach Bullwer. The coach 
had seemed to take a liking to him from 
the first week he had been a candidate 
for the freshman track team three years 
ago. Bullwer had worked with him in- 
tently until he had finally become a 
state champion last spring. As Mark 
continued to reminisce, the memories 
of Bullwer’s informal conversations 
seemed to eclipse all else in his train 
of thought. Mark had always enjoyed 
conversing with Bullwer informally on 
any number of topics. 

But as the season had begun this 
vear, Mark realized that he had taken 
a great mental step, and Bullwer ap- 
peared to him in a different light. In- 
stead of being the good guy, the leader 
of men, the undefeatable coach, he 
seemed instead a nonentity, who, if he 
had the least bit of ambition or con- 
would not be teaching boys 
track in a high school at a low salary 
and accepting praise for a job that al- 
most any individual could perform with 
equal skill. After all, every vear great 
potential track material entered the 
freshman class. All Bullwer had to do 
was to see that the boys stayed eligible. 
As Mark was becoming convinced of 
these facts at the beginning of the sea- 
he had noted that Bullwer was 
becoming less friendly to him; an air of 
scorn seemed to surround him when he 
approached Mark. Anyway, what did 
he care? Bullwer did not mean anything 
to him. He felt disgusted with himself 
when he remembered the idolization he 
used to feel for Bullwer. 


science 


son, 


Mark’s mental pictures transplanted 
him into the school cafeteria, every 
spring the scene of the track banquet. 
He could picture various speakers 
standing on the podium lauding Coach 
Bullwer until it became tiring. Every 
spring it was the same tale of praise: 
“great coach” ... “maker of men”... 
“but above all he have a 
magnificent insight into the high school 
boy’s mind” . . . “lets his boys learn 
by experience.” For three years Mark 
had listened semi-consciously to those 
lauding phrases, giving them little 
thought. Now when he recalled them, 
they seemed little more than compli- 
mentary necessities forced on the speak- 
ers. At best, Bullwer had seemed only 
a good guy to Mark. 


seems to 


“If Bullwer’s such a great ‘maker of 


character, why doesn’t he improve 
mine? He seems to think I need it. He 
doesn’t know anything. He’s not what 
he’s cracked up to be. Why, I could do 
his job ten times as . . .” Mark suddenly 
stopped in his thoughts. He was angry 
with himself for becoming so upset over 
the affair with Bullwer. After all, he 
could take Bullwer or leave him. 


Mark glanced at his desk clock and 
noted it was already seven o'clock. He 
hurriedly turned off his recorder and 
went downstairs where he was wished 
good luck by his parents, and then he 
drove to school. 

The locker room was nearly empty 
when Mark put on his orange sweat 
shirt and black sweat pants. He laced 
up his field shoes and walked to the 
field house. 

The meet was already in progress, 
and the roar of the crowd was almost 
deafening. Mark had about fifteen min- 
utes to get warmed up. He jogged a lap 
on the track and stopped near the high 
jump pit where he could view the entire 
crowd in the balcony and on the main 
floor. In the center of the main floor 
section there was a large congregation 
of letter winners from his school, all 
wearing their colorful orange and black 
letter jackets. 

As Mark was doing sit-ups, a team- 
mate, Jack Rollings, came over to him. 

“See that big, tall guy over there?” 

Mark turned. “Yeh, what about him?” 

“He's that quarter miler that hit fifty- 
one flat two weeks ago.” 

“That gangling idiot? So what! I’ve 
run faster.” 

“Just thought you'd like to know.” 

“Don't worry about it.” 

Jack walked away. Mark wished guys 
like that would look out for themselves 
instead of everyone else. 

As Mark was completing his warm- 
ups, he looked up and saw Coach 
Bullwer walking nearby. As Bullwer 
glanced at him, Mark thought that his 
familiar air of scorn had been replaced 
with one of pity. 

“Last call for the quarter mile.” 

Mark walked to the starting line and 
found he was in lane four. This was 
not a desirable position, and Mark was 
none too pleased about the situation. 
Soon he was in his starting blocks; and 
as he looked to his left, he saw that the 
tall boy was in tne lane next to him. At 
the “get set” command the four runners 
in the first and fastest heat raised them- 
selves. As the gun sounded, Mark 
lunged forward with tremendous power 
and with a great burst of speed ran 
ahead of the other three and cut in to 
the desirable pole position. 

As he rounded the first turn in his 
usual first place, his stride increased and 
with each deep breath of air he seemed 
to feel himself moving faster. The clay 
track seemed to fly beneath him. He 
was breathing easily and felt stronger 
with each stride. 

The gun was fired as Mark led the 
field into the final lap. Then, almost 
simultaneously, he heard an explosive 
roar from the crowd and the sound of a 


long stride behind him. He knew it was 
the tall boy. 

As he rounded the turn and headed 
into the back stretch, he saw, out of the 
corner of his eye, the tall boy trying 
to pass him. Mark shortened his stride 
and sprinted down the backstretch with 
the shrill roar of the crowd across the 
field house increasing in pitch. He held 
his lead and paced around the final 
turn as the other fell back. 

Mark was exhausted, but he was con- 
fident that he could hold off his pursue: 
in the last forty yards. To his horror, 
though, he saw the tall boy return to 
his side and race him down the straight- 
away. Again, Mark sprinted, and he felt 
somewhat foolish as the other’s long 
and comparatively easy stride seemed 
to dwarf his. Suddenly he experienced 
a feeling of nausea, and he began to 
gasp for air. His legs wobbled, and his 
vision blurred badly. His whole body 
and mind were intent on the white varn 
that stretched in front of him. 

He leaned forward at an extremely) 
acute angle to the ground in a last des- 
perate lunge to win. But he saw the 
white string fall limply, before he 
reached it. He then closed his eyes, 
plummeted forward and fell to the 
ground, skidding across the clay track. 
He lay there exhausted, nauseous, and 
oblivious of the crowds’ cheering and 
waited for someone to pick him up. No 
one came. 

After some moments he lifted his 
head and turned around and the sight 
he beheld added to his nausea, though 
to the spectators it appeared a scene of 
happy delirium. A crowd was gathered 
around the winner joyously congratulat- 
ing him. And a more keen observer 
would have noticed a number of orange 
and black jackets among the crowd of 
congratulaters. 

In his intense physical and mental 
anguish Mark suddenly realized the an- 
swer to Coach Bullwer’s puzzling state- 
ment; however the coach had not been 
quite right. Mark was not losing; he had 
lost. 


Owen Terry, as his 
story shows, is an 
enthusiastic track 
man at Evanston (Ill.) 
Twp. H.S. The subject 
matter for ‘Double 
Loss” was gathered, 
Owen says, from his 
observations of peo- 
ple participating in 
track. Owen is on 
various student com- 
mittees in school; out 
of school his favorite hobby is collecting records. 
But track and music will remain hobbies: 
Owen's hopes for the future lie in business 
administration. 
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Our Horseshoes Ups! 


HEN we were very voung there 
was a War. 

Of course, people will tell you that 
we were too young to be directly af- 
fected by the Second World War, and 
well they might think so, for they 
watched us in our un-understanding 
innocence and envied us because we 
couldn’t know. But is it correct to sup- 
pose that the whole world-shaking mess 
was completely over our young heads? 
I wonder. 

If you would like an example, take 
mine. 

Almost the first memory I have is 
that of riding with my family on a 
sunny December afternoon, secure and 
at peace in my own small world. The 
orchestra that played from New York 
filled the little blue car, along with the 
voices of those 1 knew and loved. 

Strange, how clearly childish memo- 
ries return again and again over the 
years, in a way that tells you they will 
never be forgotten. 


It happened as we slowed for a 


turn. A man’s voice blurted out ex- 
citedly. I looked at my father, but his 
eyes had found mother’s, and for the 
first time in my life I saw my father 
afraid. 

Over and over again I asked what 
was wrong, and over and over they 
tried to explain, to tell me in my own 
words, But how do you explain, in five- 
year-old English, that the 
have bombed Pearl Harbor? 

Many things of the vears that fol- 
lowed I remember with a special clarity 
and vividness. Fulton’s Market on Fri- 
day nights and what it smelled like, 
and the grave importance of the coupon 
books in the purchasing of meats and 
canned goods. We used to save liquid 
fat, too, in old tin cans on the back of 
the stove, and the butcher would give 


Japanese 


Arlene Csech’s es- 
say, “Horseshoes Up- 
side-Down,’’ was 
written, she says, 
from her own expe- 
rience: “Our genera- 
tion was moulded in 
an age that teemed 
with war, and | at- 
tempted to picture its 
effect in a very small 
way, on one very 
small child.” Now an 
enthusiastic singer and athlete, Arlene hopes in 
the future to combine writing with elementary 
schoo! teaching. Her hobbies: writing, painting, 
and enjoying “the outdoors.” 
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AWARD—ESSAY 
By Arlene Csech, 18 


Mt. Saint Joseph Academy 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Teacher, Sister M. Ignatia 


us money for it because it was used in 
the Army. 

In the schoolyard. I learned to chant: 

“Whistle while you work, 
Hitler is a jerk, 
Mussolini—he’s a meanie 
Tojo is a dope...” 
—which caused me to feel very ad- 
vanced in the ways of the world. 

Once I saw a picture in the paper 
of a pilot sitting on the wing of his 
plane. I carried it to my father, and 
demanded to know what he was doing 
there. It is hard to explain war to a 
child. I was told that this man had been 
killed in action, and with the absurdly 
clear logic of a small child, I replied 
that it was no wonder: “Anyone would 
fall off there when the plane goes up.” 

But of all the things that come into 
my mind when J think back into the 
days of “air raid wardens,” “victory 
stamps,” “blackouts.” and “V gardens,” 
the foremost in my mind is always my 
cousin Howard. He was in the Air 
Force, the old Air Force where the 
B-29 was queen of the air, and flying 
faster than sound was left to Superman. 
I can still see Howard and his friends 
stretched out on the kitchen floor, eat- 
ing cookies as fast as my mother could 
take them out of the oven and lay them 
in long straight rows on the kitchen 
table. They talked of “limeys,” squad- 
ron leaders, English girls, and their 
favorite dish—chicken and dumplings. 
They were in many ways only “kids,” 
these frank American boys with their 
long legs and elastic stomachs, but in 
one respect they were men. They all 
flew airplanes. 

Flying was their business, their meat 
and drink—their bread of life. They 
lived to fly, to feel the plane swing 
down the runway and then become air- 
borne; to feel it glide as they glided it, 
then to suddenly be alone with God in 
the silent untrodden world that was not 
their way of life, but simply their life. 

My cousin was one of the best pilots 
we had flying against Germany from 
home bases in England, so several in- 
formed sources in the old airman’s 
khaki used to tell us. There were not 
many, they said, who could bring in 


de-down 


a plane, not on a wing and a prayer, 
but on just nothing but a prayer, the 
way “Red” could. He called his Thun- 
derbolt the “Sieve” because it was so 
full of holes, and before the war was 
over he was to lead a D-Day squadron 
and be shot down three times. No one 
was ever sure when, or in what condi- 
tion he would come back, but somehow, 
sometime, he always came back. 

The first time Howard shot down 
a “Nazie” was not too long before his 
first “break” from overseas. I overheard 
him tell how he had seen the German 
]U-88 come from nowhere. 

“We circle around and play for a 
while, then all of a sudden I realize 
this is business, and I quick climb and 
come down across from him. I could 
see his hand reach over and I knew 
what he was guuna do. It doesn't take 
very long for a guy to reach out and 
put his hand on the button—but to me 
it seemed like «a million years. When 
I let him have it, his mouth came open 
an’ he bent over with his hands still 
on the controls. Then he starts goin’ 
down, sinkin’ like a rock in a pond, 
turnin’ over and over real gentle, like 
a dyin’ bird, and 1 watched till he went 
in the drink. 

“Then all of a sudden I got so scared 
I was numb, and I turned and ran like 
the devil. I thought sure the whole Ger- 
man army was after me, an’ my neck 
got stiff and I started sweatin’. I don't 
even remember bringin’ ‘er in, but 
when I got out, my legs wouldn’t work 
an’ I got sick as a dog. Ever seen a guy 
get grey in the face with his mouth the 
color of chalk? You should see ’em 
the first time they kill a guy.” 

But the next time he came home he 
was in much better spirits. He said that 
most of the “tlybovs” were getting 
more leaves now: maybe for only a mat- 
ter of hours, but that was something. 

He fought battles over for us, using 
his hands to represent the planes the 
way pilots invariably do. With light, 
carefree motions he explained how he 
had “leveled flat” the small German 
town in which his grandfather (and 
mine) had been born three quarters of 
a century before. 

To me anything Howard said or did 
seemed glamorous beyond proportion. 
But I saw my parents eve each other 
sharply over my head. 

On his last trip home, he brought 
some movies with him. They'd been 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Art Awards 


lace in Show, Lead Pencil, U>. lil, by Peggy Smith, Cass Tech High 
School, Detroit, Mich. (See cover story, p. 2.) Shown at Crowley’s. 


Award, Design, Gp. Il, by Kenneth i 
Ely, New Trier H.S., Winnetka, Ill. 
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Award, Transparent Water Color, Gp. Il, by Abigail Booth, 
Falls Church (Va.) H.S. Shown at Frank Jelleff’s, Inc. 
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Place in Show, Oils, Gp. Ill, by Peter Passuntino, 
Lane Tech. H.S., Chicago, Ill. Shown at The Fair. 





@ On these pages—and throughout this issue—we 
present selections from the 1954 Scholastic Art 
Awards. Our selections are made from the 1,472 art 
pieces now on display in the 27th Natienal High 
School Art Exhibition at Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—May 8—May 31. Over 165,000 art pieces 
were entered in 27 classifications in this vear’s Art 
Awards. About 32,000 of these won places in re- 
gional exhibits throughout the country. Regional 
winners, and entries from non-sponsored areas, were 
sent to Carnegie Institute for final judging. A total 
of 500 entries received awards ($25 each) and 102 
seniors won tuition scholarships to art schools and 
colleges on the basis of their portfolios. The complete 
listing of all Art Awards winners is published in 
Part II of the Teacher Edition of this issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. 
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Award, Oils, Gp. Il, by Carl Pulse, Woodlawn H.S., 
Birmingham, Ala. Shown at Loveman’s, Birmingham. 
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“Active Harbor,”” Award, Transparent Water Color, Gp. ll, by 
Martin Green, Newport Harbor Union H.S., Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Award, Sculpture, Gp. Il, by 
Bruce Mitchell, Oakland (Calif.) 
Tech. H.S. Shown at Emporium. 


Award, Opaque Water Color, Gp. Il, by Ellen Jean Price, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio. Shown at The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland. 





Award, Silk Screen Print, Gp. ll, by 
Robert Mahoney, Cleveland (O.) Museum 
of Art. Shown, Halle Bros., Cleveland. 


Award, Jewelry, Gp. Il, by 
Ann Seiling, South Hills H.S., 
Pittsb’gh. Shown, Kaufmann’s. 


“The Pugilists,”” Award, Black Ink Drawing, Gp. Ill, 
by David Grilli, School of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. 


"lace in Show, Oils, Gp. ll, by Gail Szidak, Glendale (Calif.) 
igh School. First shown in exhibit sponsored by Bullock's. LITERARY CAVALCADE 
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Award, Transparent Water Color, Gp. ll, by Craig Hansen, 
a Technical H.S., Oakland, Calif. Shown at The Emporium. 
- rl a 

Place in Show, Opaque Water Color, Gp. Ill, by John 
Annus, School of Industrial Art, New York City, N. Y. 


Piace, Illustration, Gp. Ill, by 
Marc Harrison, H.S. of Music 
and Art, New York City, N. Y. 


“Bach B Minor Mass,’ Award, Art In- 
spired by Music, Gp. Il, by Edith Stokes, 
Elba Central School, New York City. 


Award, Transparent Water Color, Gp. Ill, by Shirley Aleman, Cass Tech. H.S., 
MAY, 1954 Detroit, Mich. Shown in regional sponsored by Crowley’s and Detroit News. 





“Gibbon,” Award, Sculpture, Gp. Il, by David 
Habel, Vista (Calif.) H. $. Shown at Bullock’s. 


AN EARLY SONG 


When I rolled the dark hills down, 
When I cursed the swift weeks past, 
Doubt set sparks along my spine, 
Fear licked pins into my wrist. 


And all the girls 1 ever knew 

Were twice as young as they were true, 
And half as old as they were new 

Upon my screaming eyes. 


BUT ONE SPRING ' 
When I wore my startled pain 


Perhaps it’s foolish, but I fear Deeply in my every move, 

Our love may not out-live this year, Reason was a golden sun 
And, should that grand and joyous thing Splintered in a crouching wave. 
Which bloomed so gayly in the spring 
Die in the early frosts of fall, 

They'll say it wasn’t love at all. 


And all the girls I ever missed 
Were twice as loved as they were kissed, 
Were half as old as they were wise 


Only we two shall know them wrong, er erate. 5 ate | 
And wise beyond their love. 


For we loved well, if not for long, 

And, if our moments all are past, As the lute and frantic night 

Well, who expected them to last? Turns its demons on my eves, 

For as each year has but one spring, Clinging spiders climb my thought, 

And that a giddy breathless thing, Small boats skid within my seas. 

First love comes once and seldom stays j 

Save as a ghost that haunts one’s days. And all the girls who ever cared 

; Were twice as loved as they were scared, 

Patricia Underwood, 16 Were half as old as they were loved, 
Bloomington (Ind.) H. S. And just as lost as they were saved. 
Teacher, Sarah Franklin 


Steven Vinaver, 17 
Bronx H. S. of Science 
New York, N. Y. 

Teacher, Mollie R. Epstein 





ULYSSES IN A BARBER SHOP 


One summer day, I was sitting in the barber’s chair 
And reading a magazine, 

While the male Delilah plied his quick clippers. 
A man walked in. 

He was a portly man, a balding man, 

A middle-aged man on the street, 

Like you see every day— 

Only you don’t see them, because 

They've always passed you before 

You can really see them. 

I just glanced at him, 

And went back to the magazine. 

But this man and the barber, 

Their words were like bees 

That kept buzzing into my ears, 

The words of the balding man and the barber. 


“Bomber pilot? . . . Mustang, myself. . . 
Remember how some guys would fog out? 
War ... England .. . Luftwaffe... 
Of the private homes got it.” 


about ninety per cent 


Then F listened— 

Listened to tales of cold gray dawns, 

And feet running on the scorched pavement, 
And the smell of gasoline in the morning, 
And the whir and the cough and the roar, 
The rebellious scream of an engine. 

And the way a Messerschmitt looked 

When it came at you with both wings spitting flame, 
And then you got him in your sights, 

And pressed a little button that unloaded 
Tons of power... . 


And how the Englishmen were crazy, 
Because they just sailed over flak 
Like a duck sails over water. 
They didn’t care. 
Not many got hit, either. 

a 
And their stock joke: 
If you couldn’t shoot down a V-1, 
You couldn’t shoot down anything. 


And how the Englishmen were crazy 

And the craziest ones were in the R.A.F. 

They tound out 

That you could crash a V-1 by nudging it under the wing. 
So they just flew up 

And nudged them under the wings, 

“To save ammunition,” as they explained. 


And then the fat man paid his bill 
And went off to buy groceries . . . 


He had 
“... drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy . 


But that was all ten years ago, 
And you can’t buy groceries 
Just by saying 

You once saved the world. 


Brian McNaughton, 18 
Red Bank (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Margaret Thompson 


MY SUMMER HOME 


Come out and see my summer home; 
The drive is never long; 

Just ask the brook to lead you there, 
And you will not turn wrong. 

The bubbling waters guide you fair 
And try to banish every care, 

For cares do not belong. 


But better still, come out in spring, 

Before the blossoms fade; 

And listen to the cobbles sing, as tiny feet parade, 

And listen to the forest ring with every little living thing 
That nature there has laid. 


The woods, so cool, so dim, so sweet, 
A haven for the dove, 

And still alive with fairies’ feet 

Upon the leaves above. 

You'll rest astride your mossy seat 
And watch their escapades, so neat, 
And know delight and love. 


Come out and see my summer home, 

But wait no moment more; 

For winter's winds are on the roam, as they have roamed 
before, 

And summer dies in winter's cold; 

So come, delight in songs of old 

That people sing no more. 


Robert Grudin, 15 
Red Bank (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Margaret Thompson 
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WOUNDED CARROUSEL ANIMAL 


Like a wounded carrousel animal 

I cry wooden, unseen tears, 

The happy horsey smile on my face 

is fixed-unchanging. 

Children ride my back 

And I bounce in time 

to red and bright blue and orange 

calliope music. 

Absorbed in concealed block sawdust 
FIREFLY are the tears. 


(Excerpt from longer poem) 
od ' Better to be a wooden horse 


This firefly flew through the days than a painted laughed-at clown. 
and through the merging, morbid maze, 
upon the wind of salt and sorrow Herbert Jones, Jr., 17 


that swept away each mystic morrow— West End H. S. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


slight and bright the firefly, Testes, Miealeeth Selbeinien 


quickly born to quickly die. 


| touch the terror of all Time, 


that echoes like recurring rhyme, LAST GOODBYE TO A FRIEND OF CHILDHOOD 


that cuts vet never touches me, : . : 
You leave, and in your wake, a misty cloud 


Swirls in and dims my sight because I know 

That you are lonely now, and while the loud 

Monotony of travel roars, the low 

Tide-wash of memories whispers in your heart 

Soon, summer took the springtime’s spot, And says, The time is past. Remember well, 

and hurried, hasty, huge, and hot, It cannot be the same. Ard tears will start, 

and swung the sea the other way But they must dry so no one else can tell 

to where the storm and tempest sway— You've left your youth behind and go to face 
turning tide, I know not why, The grown-up world which, in the happy days, 
plunging out to meet the sky, Seemed far away; and now to fill the place 


that fells vet never tears the tree— 
as the desert, dusty dry, 
cuts with cactuses the sky. 


Of boyhood’s joy, there is adulthood’s maze. 
Walk bravely on; do not turn back to see 
If I am there. You have no need for me. 


But autumn marks the end of things. 
The firefly must fold its wings, 


Hoat downward to the drowsy earth 


and love and life have lost their worth— Elizabeth Bromme Rowley 17 
; 


and the sparrows sadly sigh Louisville (Ky.) Collegiate School 
that the years are blowing by. Teacher, Louis McGalliard Smith 


The stars are splashed upon the sphere: 

they, who know nothing of a year, 

now send their silver softness to 

each single sight and night I knew—- 
everything must end and die: 
Fear, and Flame, and Firefly. 


Joey Neugroschel, 16 | 
Bronx H. S. of Science ; 

New York, N. Y. : , ; 
Teacher, Mollie Epstein Steven Vinaver Herbert Jones, Jr. Shawna Tropp Brian McNaughton 





GHOST TOWN 


They took me to Coney Island in the raw December, 

Took me when the guessing-ages booths and stores with 
kewpie dolls and banners were all walled up in green 
and yellow 

And the pizzerias closed 

(In green and yellow too—I guess 

That they were pretty tired waiting for the summer.) 


There wasn’t very much to see 

Except the silhouettes of roller coasters 

Framed against the sky like tawdry skeletons of cathedrals, 
proud to be the tacky shrines of summer in the raw 
December. 


And an old man near his carrousel 

Still playing the canned music and waiting for the children 
and the summer. 

(I wonder when they'll come . . .) 

I would have stopped to talk to him, 

To ask him why he kept his scratchy music calling to empty 
streets; 

I would have asked him why he kept his painted horses 
running their old round course even in the raw 
December; 

I would have asked him many things 

But it was cold. 


Shawna Tropp, 16 
Bronx H. S. of Science 
New York, N. Y. 

Teacher, Mollie Epstein 


EXPECTATION 


Let us not drown in the waters of derision 

Beyond even the alien shores, lit with cold light. 

Strangle us on the shores of purity, frozen by the snow, 

Under the warmth of light—of stars, of moon, and even of 
night, glazedly white. 

Oh God, let us not hide in what we see and know and feel, 

But rather let us quiver before frozen wastes. 

Let us be pure, enchanted by our own sense of purity and 
freedom from sense, 


Oh Lord. 
E. Gene Smith, 17 


Ogden (Utah) H. S. 
Teacher, Wilson Thornley 


Mite 


Robert Grudin E. Gene Smith 


Carolyn Bennett 


Award, Black Ink, Gp. Il, by Jane Schneider, Heights H.S., 
Cleveland Heights, O. Shown at Halle Bros., Cleveland. 


CONSILIUM 


Life’s not so penny-ante 

As you might believe, my dear, 
The cynical stories 

And the talk deceive, I fear. 


The world’s still green in springtime 
And in fall quite gold and brown; 
Adventure still stalks mainstreets 

And alleyways of every town. 


There’s beauty left within the world 
And mystery in the earth 

And there’s love around the corner, yet, 
Waiting for birth. 


The rain’s still made of raindrops 
And the sky, you'll find, is blue— 
Dear, life’s not penny-ante 

And it’s waiting for you. .. . 


Carolyn Bennett, 17 
University H. S. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Teacher, Margarete Teer 


Patricia Underwood Elizabeth Rowley Joey Neugraschel 
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UNDERGROUND ADVENTURE 


O ME, there are few adventures like 

that of descending into the depths 
of the earth and darkness; this particu- 
lar sport is known to the dictionary as 
speleology, to the layman as cave ex- 
ploring, and to those among us who 
ire crazy enough to try it, spelunking. 

To appreciate a cavern fully, one 
must go to an uncommercialized cave, 
carry with him his own light, and ex- 
plore for himself. Not for the true spe- 
lunker is the Sunday afternoon adven- 
ture of a_ well-lighted, guided tour 
through some scenic wonder. This type 
of trip has its place, but not for the 
more adventurous. 

I became interested in spelunking 
when a group of my friends and I de- 
cided to explore a local cave. This one 
had the reputation of being tame as 
caves go—luckily for us, as our appre- 


hensive parents looked upon the whole 
idea with wrinkled brow and skeptic 
eye. There were five of us, including 
mvself. We had belonged to the same 
Boy Scout troop at one time and had 
gone on many a camping and field trip 
together. Now, and during the next 
week, we planned food, equipment, 
tenting, lights, and, of course, whose 
dad was going to drive. 

Our parents, as I said before, thought 
only evil would come of the trip. They 
insisted on checking our clothes, sleep- 
ing bags, on seeing that we had enough 
food, and that we carried a first aid kit. 
They prophesied an assortment of bro- 
ken bones, split skulls, and various in- 
ternal injuries, to say nothing of our 
becoming lost and starving slowly to 
death or going mad after eating bats 
and drinking drip water. 


HONORABLE MENTION—ESSAY 
By John Malone, 17 


Mt. Lebanon H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Virginia Elliott 


However, we finally cleared with 
“customs” and prepared to venture 
forth. A motley crew we were, as I look 
back upon it. 

The majority of us carried flashlights 
and electric lanterns. | brought my little 
jewel, a light that was strapped on my 
forehead with a cable running down 
to a large, heavy, six-volt battery in my 
pocket. At the time I was very proud 
of it, but after we had spent less than 
fifteen minutes in the cave, I was 
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roundly cursing the lamp, the manufac- 
turer, the salesman, and myself. For, 
vou see, upon the slightest motion, the 
cable would pull loose, the battery 
would fall out of my pocket, the lamp 
would gracefully settle down over my 
eyes, blocking out what little light it 
did feebly emit, and enabling me to 
trip lightly over a boulder, hit my head 
on a projecting rock, and crash to my 
face on the hard clay. 

Very few of us wore proper clothing. 
Two of my friends were naive enough 
to wear quilted jackets. Ah, but little 
did they know that inside every cave in 
Pennsylvania lurk little men who de- 
light in reaching out, grasping your 
coat, and fastening it to a rock so that 
when you move you literally get the 
stuffing torn out of you. Footwear that 
day took an awful beating; talk about 
scuffing! I was lucky enough to be 
wearing a pair of paratroopers’ boots, 
which I sincerely believe are the best 
outdoor footwear one can obtain. 

Finally all was ready and we sallied 
forth. Scrambling eagerly over the 
moss-covered rocks at the entrance, we 
made our way into the gloomy interior. 
When the tunnel divided, we decided, 
squinting over the map in the glare of 
an electric lantern, to take the main 
tunnel, a high narrow passage with 
specks of dew on the walls. 

For a period all went well. I say for 
a period, because there were no side 
tunnels to confuse us. Then we came 
upon a round, crude, natural room 
shown on the map to be the Dining 
Room. Rough grey rocks coated with 
a reddish sand projected from all sides, 
completely confusing us as to the 
whereabouts of the main tunnel. Final- 
ly we noticed in one corner of the room 
a narrow, crooked hole slanting steeply 
downward, 

Herein lies the key to the adventure 
of spelunking, the element of mystery 
and surprise, of never knowing where 
you will end up or what you will en- 
counter. This particular hole had to be 
navigated head-first by letting yourself 
down bit by bit with your hands, hop- 
ing all the while you wouldn't lose your 
grip and scrape off your features on a 
projecting ledge. The going was tedious 
and slow, a twisting and turning down- 
ward, 

Just at this particular juncture, my 
home power plant chose to begin its 
act. The battery shot out of my pocket, 
snapped the connection, and tumbled 
down the hole. Of course, this was ex- 
cruciatingly funny to my friends; in 
fact, it was so amusing to one in par- 
ticular that he, leaning back and gasp- 
ing for breath with the tears running 
down his face, dropped his flashlight. 
Down that hole it went, clanking and 
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banging, coming to a sudden halt with 
a satisfyingly delicious crunch of metal 
and tinkle of glass. After much strain- 
ing and searching, we located both the 
battery and the flashlight, the latter 
now a hopeless tangle of jagged metal 
and glass. I rewired my head lamp and 
on we crawled, over the rough sharp 
rock that scraped and cut us. 

Then we saw it. We thought going 
had been bad, hah! Compared to what 
loomed ahead the trip so far had been 
like massaging cream puffs. Hastily con- 
sulting our torn and battered map, we 
found we had come upon Fat Man’s 
Misery. The tunnel widened consider- 
ably; it wasn’t that. The roof had low- 
ered in proportion. The clearance was 
something like ten inches to a foot. 
“Jolly dandy,” says I. “How are we ever 
going to make this?” “Fat Man’s Mis- 
ery,” echoed Pete. “Any man’s misery!” 
“Onward,” roared my stalwart compan- 
ions. “Let us not be daunted!” 

So onward, squeezing and scraping, 
we charged. We had to go sideways, 
with our feet stuck out flat like the flip- 
pers of some paralyzed sea lion. Our 
heads were turned sideways and our 
arms spread out in approved sun-bath- 
ing fashion. Only we weren't sunbath- 
ing. On and on we scraped and 
squeezed. We wriggled ahead, covering 
something like ten yards in ten minutes. 
The next thing I knew I was rolling off 
the edge of a dark precipice. Grabbing 
frantically for a projecting rock, I man- 
aged to catch myself—and found my 
feet touching ground. Oh, and of 
course, my light had gone out. Again 
I rewired it. 

But now, looking around us, we 
found to our unbounded joy that we 
had come upon a spacious cavern, with 
a floor of soft sand, a yellow-reddish 
powder. It was at least fifty to sixty 
feet from side to side, and in many 
places even one hundred feet wide. 
What a relief after the narrow, tortuous 
cracks that we had just come through! 
We traveled on down the tunnel, up 
and down over the curving, slanted 
floor, for some time. 

Looking at my watch casually, I was 
horrified to discover that it was one- 
thirty in the morning—and we had come 
into the cave at five o'clock that after- 
noon! 

Poor time judgment and a lack of a 
sense of fatigue are usually experienced 
by most people who explore caves. We 
had been in this cave almost ten hours 
and had been climbing, walking, crawl- 
ing, or wriggling all of that time, and 
yet, strangely enough, none of us felt 
tired. Upon leaving the cave sometime 
later, however, we all were extremely 
eager to be into our sacks and asleep. 
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Now, noting the time, we decided to 
curtail our activities for the day and 
return to the top. We found a large 
smooth rock, brushed the sand off it, 
and with the sooty flame from the two 
carbide lanterns, and a piece of chalk, 
we inscribed our names. 

The trip to the top was not nearly 
as bad as the trip down had been. 
When we reached the point where we 
had come out of Fat Man’s Misery, we 
groaned aloud. None of us, least of all 
myself, wanted to go back that way. 

The map showed another passage 
leading from the Ballroom, as the huge 
room we were in is called, to the en- 
trance of the cave. This new tunnel ap- 
peared to be much shorter and easier. 
We made a unanimous decision to try to 
find it. After much scouting and scan- 
ning in blank tunnels and under rocks, 
and many a false alarm, I might add, 
one of the boys noticed a white arrow 
painted on the rock wall. We followed 
the arrow, and found that it led into 
one of the blank tunnels. But one of 
the boys happened to squeeze around 
and under a rock shelf. His whoop of 
joy brought us all on the run. He had 
found the long-sought tunnel. Collect- 
ing our party, we started on again. 

This passage was straight and smooth, 
in many places slanting steeply upward. 
Several times, brushing against the wall, 
we dislodged a flight of bats who went 
squeaking toward the roof. After about 
an hour and a half, we began to notice 
familiar spots—the spring where we had 
stopped, the white pile of used carbide, 
and a burnt-out old flashlight. 

Suddenly we drew up short. About 
one hundred feet ahead we glimpsed a 
light patch of blue and faint white stars 
outlined against the eternal blackness 
of the caves. With a cheer we rushed 
forward to the main entrance. In a short 
time we were baci; at our camp, which 
we had set up fairly close to the en- 
trance of the cave. We were all bushed 
and after cups of hot tea and cocoa, we 
crawled into our sleeping bags and fell 
fast asleep. 


John Malone’s ex- 
citing story, “Under- 
ground Adventure,” 
is based on a trip he 
made to explore a 
cave near his home. 
John is an explorer 
by nature: besides 
caves, his hobbies 
are camping, shoot- 
ing, and hiking. Writ- 
ing first interested 
him when he enrolled 


Se 


in a creative writing course—and discovered he 
liked it! Now a senior at Mt. Lebanon H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., John says that he hopes to do 
outdoor work when he finishes his schooling 











Counts 


gee stretched himself out on the 

pale green spring grass and leaned 
back against the fence post, letting the 
sun press warmly into his face and bare 
arms. It had been summer the last 
time that he had lain in the yard like 
this. Things had changed since then, 
he thought, but mostly he had changed. 
He had been just seventeen then. Sev- 
enteen was young. Jerry clasped his 
hands behind his head, Now that he 
was eighteen he didn’t feel himself 
growing as much as he used to; he 
didn’t feel the youngness run through 
his body until he had to clench his fists 
and clamp his teeth. His legs hadn't 
ached all day. and he was glad. 

The afternoon grew warmer. The 
sun was relaxing to the boy, but he 
couldn't sleep. He guessed that it would 
be wrong to sleep in the daytime any- 
way. His dad would see red if he knew 
he was loafing. He remembered how 
his dad would say, “A lazy boy is worse 
than none at all.” Jerry roused himself 

Place in Show, Mixed Media, Gp. Il, by Dave Camele, Purcell High School, Cincinnati, by the thought and got up. He leaned 
Ohio. First shown in regional exhibit sponsored by The Shillito Co., Cincinnati, beavily on the fence post and began 
to rub his legs. He straightened up 
and held his arms out in front of him. 
They were pale and white and thin. 


HONORABLE MENTION—SHORT Jerry let them fall back to his side 

SHORT STORY again; he was ashamed of them and 
his legs, especially his legs. 

By Elaine Von Werder, 17 The sun glintec on the boy’s blond 

South High School crew-cut as he walked carefully across 

Denver, Colo. the yard toward the wooden porch. 

Teacher, Harold Keables There were four steps from the yard 
to the top of the porch. It had taken 
Jerry six counts to go up the first step 
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before he had gone to lie down. Six 
counts for each step. He knew that he 
could do it in less. 

Jerry spread his hands against his 
ribs, letting the perspiration be ab- 
sorbed in the white cotton of his T-shirt. 
He looked down at the soft brown 
suede of his slippers; they were too 
big for him. He had got them for his 
birthday wrapped in gray paper with 
the heads of riding horses printed on it. 
His mom knew that he felt the same 
about horses. It had been his dad who 
had tried to apologize for the wrap- 
pings. There had been other presents, 
but they had all been done up in plain 
paper. His mother had given him the 
slippers. 

The muscles in Jerry’s thighs and 
hips pulled tight and then eased a little 
after the first step was taken. He forgot 
to count on the first step, and he was 
glad because he knew it would have 
been at least eight. He watched his left 
slipper closely as he lifted the foot 
and set it down again, The worst part 
was the push that he had to give his 
body before he had himself.steady on 
the second step. Eight again. His fingers 
trembled nervously at the seams of his 
jeans, and he breathed heavily. He re- 
called the words his father had said 
at the breakfast table: “You've got to 
work at it, Jerry. You've got to work 
at it just as though it were anything 
else that you wanted. You can’t be lazy. 
A lazy boy is worse than no boy at all.” 


- 
ETD 
.« 


Award in Oils, Gp. I, by Marvin Bryer, Soldan Blewett School, St. Louis, Mo. First exhibited by Stix, Boer, & Fuller. 
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Elaine Von Wer- 
der, author of “Six 
Counts,” is a writer 
at heart. She edited 
her junior high school 
newspaper. Now a 
senior at South H.S., 
Denver, Colo., Elaine 
belongs to the liter- 
ary club, the scho- 
lastic society, the 
Latin club, and the 
Future Teachers of 
America. While teaching English in the future, 
Elaine hopes also to do some “worthwhile 
creative writing.” She has also pulled down an 
Honorable Mention for ther short short story 
and an Honorable Mention in poetry in this 
year’s Scholastic Writing Awards. 





Jerry's hand was damp when he 
brought it down from his forehead. 

For several minutes he stood there, 
staring at nothing. Finally his eye 
caught the movement of his mother’s 
clear glass chimes. They tinkled quiet- 
ly, musically. They had come from 
China or Japan. Yes, he decided, they 
were from Japan. Sixteen pieces of glass 
made pretty sounds, or maybe there 
were just fourteen pieces. Jerry squint- 
ed at the chimes hanging across the 
porch. 

The third step was easy, and he did 
it in six counts. He started to try the 
last step, but the slipper on his left 
foot came off, and he had to stoop over 
and replace it. The boy swallowed hard 
before he looked across the yard and 
made himself ready for the next step. 
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He moved almost quickly, catching at 
the porch railing to regain his balance. 
It was the second time that he had for- 
got to count. 

Jerry knew that he was supposed 
to be able to practice like this alone. 
He dreaded descending to the yard; 
that would be harder. 

The lawn looked healthy, and the 
hedges at the driveway were budding. 
An ant made its irregular way from one 
splintered floor-board to another until 
at last it disappeared off the porch. The 
fences needed a new coat of white 
paint. That had always been Jerry's 
job. 

The sun lay warmly on the boy's 
back while he stood at the edge of the 
porch. He began the slow process of 
going down, which was not as tiring as 
ascending, but which was more peril 
ous. He went down very fast. One step, 
two steps, three steps. Very fast. He 
fell; then he was on his knees groping 
for the too large left slipper. The bit 
terness tasted strong in his mouth. He 
lay quietly in the sun, listening to the 
chimes tinkle. His father would say 
“A lazy boy is worse than no boy at all.” 
Maybe it was more work than it was 
worth, His dad couldn’t know. Jerry 
started to crawl toward the fence so 
that he could lean against it, but he 
was ashamed to crawl. He stood up and 
paused, still hearing the chimes. 

It had taken eight counts last time. 
He knew that he could do it in six. 


J 





My First Date 


ij’ UNTIL the fall when I was eleven 
years old I had been living in a 
neighborhood of mostly boys. I lived, 
breathed and loved everything a boy 
could do. I always wanted to be just 
like one of the boys, I wanted to wea 
levis, tee shirts, and spend all my wak 
ing hours in and out of school plaving 
baseball. I tried to get in on thei 
games, but only when thev were under 


manned would they let me play. It 


didn’t matter to me. I wore my tight 


bluejeans and had my long dark hair 
severely braided. None of those fem- 
nine frills for me. 

Even after starting in at the new 
unior high, [. still felt verv tomboyish 
ind I suppose I would have remained 
‘0 for many more years, had it not been 
for one simple occurrence, 

A tall, ganglv boy with strawberry 
blond curls and blue eves, who was the 
best batter on the block’s baseball team, 
asked me if I'd like to go to the Scout-o- 
rama with him. His younger brother 
vas about to make his theatrical debut 
at the Scout-o-rama in a real-honest-to 
goodness Indian war dance, and the 
whole family had been requested by 
ultimatum to attend. I was thrilled by 
the thought of going with Gene John- 
son. I should have been thrilled that he 
had actually asked me for a date, a 
word very unfamiliar to me, but all I 
thought of was tnat he was the idol of 
all the gang and oh boy—how he could 
sock that apple and how he could tear 
iround those bases! I went only because 


AWARD—ESSAY 


By Eleanor Hewitt, 17 
Shorewood H. S. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Teacher, Margaret Sturr 


I] thought that I could get in better with 
the bovs. 

My mother had given me permission 
to go and I was to be picked up at 
seven o'clock. Of all things, that night 
my mother made me unbraid my se- 
verely drawn-back hair and let it flow 
loosely down my back in a pony tail; 
she even made me put on my best dress 
that | wore on Sundays only. I tried to 
tell her that he would laugh at me be- 
cause I looked just as if I were going 
to church. I'd never seen such fussing 
over nothing in my whole life. She even 
put lip coloring on my pale lips. I had 
tears in my eyes as I put on my good 
shoes with their slippery soles. He 
would laugh at me, I just knew it. I 
could see myself trying to explain my 
strange dress on a Friday night to the 
rest of the boys. I’d never live it down. 

Finally the doorbell rang and my 
mother answered the door. She called 
me from the bottom of the stairs. As I 
descended the stairs I tried to assume 
an air of nonchalance. I also tried to act 
natural and bound down the stairs in 
my normal tomboyish way. In the math- 
ematics of life, bounding steps plus 
nonchalant air plus slippery soled shoes 
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Entry, Photography, Scholarship Portfolio, by Joe Sterling, Austin H. S., El Paso, Tex 


Eleanor Hewitt 
might have been the 
tomboy of her essay. 
But sports are only 
some of her current 
activities, which in- 
clude choir, a job in 
@ music store, and 
ocial Chairman of 
the school annual. 
Writing, Eleanor 
says, is simply put- 
ting down your 
thoughts: “The way | put a story on paper is 
exactly as | would tell it verbally to another 
person.” Eleanor hopes to become a doctor. 


can only produce one result—a_ fall. 
What a catastrophe for a girl and boy 
on their first date! Embarrassment per- 
sonified, that was both of us, and we 
were both embarrassed at the 
thing—me. 

We left my house with flushed faces 
and we didn’t even look at one another 
for quite a while, When I had some 
what regained my composure, I looked 
at him out of the corner of my eye 
and saw he was dressed in a church- 
going way, too. I wondered if his moth- 
er had made him get dressed up, too. 
I supposed so. 

Finally we arrived at the auditorium. 
After we were in our seats, he told me 
how nice I looked. “Nice!” I wanted to 
say. “Nice! I bet!” But something with- 
in restrained me and I merelv uttered a 
polite, “Thank you!” The night pro- 
gressed without further mishap, and | 
felt that some relationship had been 
shattered and from the broken pieces a 
new and more wonderful relationship 
would grow. I think that he had sensed 
that quite a while ago, but that I had 
just begun to grow up. 

We left the auditorium hand in hand, 
and I had an entirely new feeling in my 
heart, I didn’t feel funny in my Sunday 
clothes and slippery shoes. I was on my 
first date and Gene was my first real boy 
friend. 

You'd be surprised at what a renova- 
tion can take place in just one night. 
Just a boy, a girl, and one night -can 
seem like five years. 

As we approached the door, I felt as 
though my fluffy cloud had at last re- 
leased me and I was now back on earth. 
He asked me if it would be all right 
if he kissed me goodnight. I consented 
and he placed on my lips the sweetest 
goodnight kiss I’ve ever received. 

After that day I never played base 
ball or tried to imitate the boys, for | 
had grown up, you see. I had gone on 
my first date. 

Long after many experiences have 
slipped from my memory, I shall re- 
member that fall night when I was 
eleven years young and became eleven 
years old in the course of four short 
hours, 


same 





Place, Ceramics, Gp. Il, 
by Merle Sands, Schenley 
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AWARD—SHORT STORY 


By Barbara Mead, 16 
Bethlehem Central H.S. 

Delmar, N. Y. 

Teacher, Gladys Skevington 


HEN you are in love, it’s the love- 

liest night of the year,” wheezed 
the carrousel’s calliope, and the merry- 
go-round horse went up and down, 
round and round. 

The midway lay under « glaring 
blanket of dust and sun. Feet in sneak- 
ers and boots, in sandals and loafers, 
in oxfords and saddles had churned 
the passageways among the rides and 
shows to a sea of soft warm dust. 

The noise of the carnival hung sus- 
pended by the heat. To the right of the 
carrousel the crimson cars of the roller 
coaster clattered over their curvaceous 
run. A barker in shirtsleeves and derby 
extolled with spine-tingling adjectives 
and a booming baritone voice the shiv- 
ery wonders of the House of Horror. 
The unintelligible murmur of the crowd 
was a symphony of sound against the 
staccatg*fhythm™ef the carnival’s ma- 
chinew. 

Tht carnival wa$ enveloped in a 
spectrum of kindergarten color. The 
harlequin-striped bgoths of the games 
of chattee create a_ brilliant back- 
ground for the omni-colored summer 
attire of the patrons. Toy balloons polka 
dotted the void above the crowd like 
confetti. At the outskirts of the midway 
two girls in green shorts, ravenously 
consuming man-made clouds of pink 
cotton candy, made a gay splash against 
an unpainted board fence. 

In the center of the carnival, like the 
hub of a giant wheel, stood the car- 
rousel. Under its cone-shaped dome the 
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story-book horses trotted on a circular 
treadmill. The calliope pumped out 
Loveliest Night of the Year, Carnival of 
Venice, and The Skaters’ Waltz in its 
own haunting stvle. 

The merry-go-round horse pranced 
on the outside the 
A white charger with gilded trim, azure 


row of carrousel. 
blue eves, and a flowing azure tail, he 
paced the track of the car- 
rousel, held forever in one place by his 


( ndlessly 


brass pole. The merry-go-round was 
not new—hadn’t been for a long time 
rhe gilt on the horse was flaking off 
had left a smudge 
1 lipstick on his neck; and his harness 
was cracked hut still he 
retained his digmty, and in his own wav 
vas still beautiful. 


n spots; someon 


and fraved 


fair 
the 


dimity 


The girl came across the dusts 
srounds alone. The intense heat of 
had w ilted her 
her 
ung damply ) 
ust of the 

] 


} ] 
ed sandals with a 


thin 
thin 


luly day 


| ] 


honev-colored bangs 

her forehead. The 
carnival had coated het 
film of 
is carrving a large g 


fully lic 


ress and 


Ora She 


, 
vas though KIng a pe 

t In-lil 
e€ cream cone into aip-like pe; 


{ 
toy ] 
ture isn rt 


and in the 


as, In sta 
Ning throng 
hot, and 
Stopping besi irrouse 
woth, the girl regarded 
small boy reaching up to buy 
body 

ited, climbed a bit 

} } 


go-round no 


n ver voung 


ery 


with 


His sturdy 


he merry 
itched for this small being to pass 
her on every revolution. 

She ticket 
tired-faced the booth, and 
the merry-go-round — halted 
mounted the horse vacated by the little 
boy. The carrousel would have been 
empty but for the girl, and the attend 
int waited for customers. The girl, high 
on the blue and white horse, felt re 
moved from the rest of the world and 
t little as if she had retraced the steps 
to childhood. 

The the 
parched grass, his hands sunk deep into 
the pockets of his suntans. The back 
of his white shirt was dampened by 
perspiration. His deeply tanned arms 
and neck made a sharp contrast with 
the white of his shirt. Bucks, dirtied 
to a dull gray, carried his loose-jointed 
frame toward the carrousel. 

In return for the dime he offered, 
the tired-faced woman wearily passed 
him a scrap of pasteboard. By the time 
the boy had purchased his ticket, the 
carrousel had nearly filled. He selected 
one of the few remaining horses, by 
chance the lemon-yellow steed next to 
the girl. 

As he mounted, his eves met the 


purchased a from the 
woman in 


WW hen 


boy sauntered — across 


Barbaro Mead 
seems to be every- 
where at once at 
Bethlehem Central 
H.S., Delmar, N. Y. 
She plays in the 
band, sings in the 
choir, writes for the 
paper, and works in 
the Dramatics club. 
For relaxation (7), 
Barbara likes jazz, 
camping, swimming, 
and her twin brother. Barbara says she’s been 
making up stories ever since she can remember. 


i long look of recognition 
passed between them. Behind her un- 


girl's, and 


fathomable expression passed a_ series 
They 
the 
the 
g her books, the boy sitting beside 
darkened theater, the boy 
shouting at her during their last big 
quarre}, She felt the nakedness of he 
whe re had 
ring on a slender chain. 
Che 
ndful of old memories from a deep 
f the boy’s mind and flung 
igainst He 
yicture her honeved hair against 
October. 
chatter at the 
He could see her 
had never had the 
on top ol 


fragments of 
attractions” 


of pictures 
like 


feature at 


were 
scenes “coming 
novies: the boy carry- 


Im a 


throat she worn his class 


sight of the girl dredged up 
— 


his consciousness. 


] ] 
aisiev-covered 


world oj 

uld he il h H frosty 
ruce-ringed pond. 
iapshot, which he 


7 
to remove his desk. 


look passed in a moment; neithe: 
said a word, 

The machinery 
grumbled to a start. Slowly, ever so 
slowly, the carrousel began to revolve. 
rhe calliope ground out its limited 
repertoire, and the horses began their 
mechanical gyrations. The girl and boy 


merry - go round’s 


stared straight ahead, neither actually 
seeing the other but sensing his pres- 
ence keenly. The motion and noise of 
the carrousel were lost to both behind 
a curtain of thought. At the conclusion 
of the ride they dismounted, and each 
went his own way, unresponsive to the 
festive world about him. 

The merry-go-round horse went up 
and down, round and round in time to 
the music. He ran an endless race, ever 
pursued by the lavender horse behind, 
never able to overtake the charger 
ahead. Round and round the endless 
circular path he the 
roller coaster, the the 
ferris wheel, and coaster 
again—round and 
again. Many voung hands left finge 
prints on his brass pole. Would-be 
Hopalongs dug his wooden ribs with 


went, passing 
penny arcade, 
the roller 
round, 


again and 


their heels. and mothers leaned against 
his flanks to hold youthful equestrians 
in the saddle. The calliope kept up its 
endless tinkle, and the merry-go-round 
horse went up and down, round and 
reund. 

The 


nival, 


the 


before, en 


gir] about 


more 


wandered car 
lonely than 

veloped in her thoughts. The 

about het 

their own pleasure. Few 

girl. She had not 

since their quarrel and had at 


‘rowd 
eddied preoccupied with 
noticed the 
pensive seen the 
boy 
tempted to meditate on him as littl 
as possible. Now 


fusion 


her emotional cor 


concerning him came fooding 
back unrestrained. She scuffed the to 
f her sandal in the dust and pondered 

The boy roamed from booth to booth 
as aimlessly as the girl. He listless 
shot at clay pigeons in a shooting gal 
lery, missing them all because he was 


not concentrating on his aim. The 


Place in Show, Transparent Water Color, Gp. |, by James Winters, Andover (Mass.) H.S. 
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wounds left by the quarrel had not yet 
healed, and the chance meeting with 
the girl had reawakened them. 

Night had crept on stealthy feet 
across the carnival. Lights winked on 
among the deepening shadows. The 
ferris wheel, a magical diamond-studded 
circle, revolved majestically above the 
twinkling gaiety of the carnival. The 
night had fanned into existence a tiny 
breeze, and it scurried across the heat 
of the fairgrounds like a tonic. 

Drawn by an unexplainable force, 
the girl returned to the carrousel. She 
stood beside the ticket booth watching 
the giant disk revolve slowly in its own 
tairyland of twinkling light and tinkling 
music, The tired-faced woman still sat 
in the booth, her features cloaked in 
shadow. Only her voice exposed her 
lassitude. The girl purchased a ticket 
and once again mounted the merry-go- 
round horse. 

The boy’s wanderings carried him 
from show to show and ride to ride 
until at last he too returned to the car- 
rousel. Unconsciously he sought the 
girl, and his pulse quickened when he 
discovered her on the blue and white 
horse. 

He mounted the lemon-vellow steed, 
and his eyes once more met the girl's. 

“I'm sorry,” he said. 

“IT am, too,” the girl replied, her 
voice barely a whisper. Her eyes, seek- 
ing his, were very large and very blue. 

His arm reached across the inter- 
vening space and his hand found hers. 
Unspoken words of _ reconciliation 
passed between them, and it was as if 
the past months had never occurred. 

The attendant pulled the lever which 
set the machinery in motion; the first 
tentative notes of Loveliest Night in 
the Year vibrated deep in the throat 
of the calliope; and the carrousel be- 
gan its journey. “When you are in love, 
it’s the loveliest night of the year’— 
the boy and girl rode hand in hand, 
bound together by their common hap- 
piness. “Stars twinkle above, and you 
almost can touch them from here”— 
the merry-go-round with its throbbing 
rhythm and its horses, painted fantastic 
hues by some color-blind but imagina- 
tive artist, became a magic world for 
them. “So kiss me, my sweet. It’s the 
loveliest night of the year’—the car- 
rousel ground to a stop, and the boy 
and girl dismounted, still holding hands, 
and starry-eved went together into the 
soft summer night. 

The carnival continued in its holiday 
mood. The carrousel rotated again and 
again in time to the measured thump 
of the calliope. “When you are in love, 
it’s the loveliest night of the year’— 
the merry-go-round horse went up and 
down, round and round. 
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AWARD—SHORT SHORT STORY 


By Dave Ossman, 17 


Manval Arts H. S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, G. T. Walterhouse 


LL night the winds had blown; all 
night the quick, cold winds had 
snapped and shouted like angry women. 
And in the morning when the sun 
rose there were clear skies and you 
could see the mountains, and the trees 
had lost their leaves. 

In the silence of a fall morning, the 
silence so appreciated by parents, there 
came a shout and a scream of autumn 
joy, and up rose Christopher Faith. 

“Look, Mom!” he cried, and jumped 
on her bed and snuggled into the 
warmth of her. 

“Look outside!” 

And she sleepily inquired at what 
was she supposed to look. 

Which was silly, of course, because... 

Well, look! 

The silent morning grew slowly 
warmer and the dew dried on all the 
leaves. 

On every lawn and on all the frosty 
roofs and in piles and heaps all over 
the world lay the leaves. 

As his mother cooked the Saturday 
morning bacon and pancakes and as his 
father slept he sang softly to himself. 

Christopher sang his own private 
rhymes and hummed his own secret 
prayers. And he ran down the block, 
and soon the morning was all a hum 
and a backyard carnival world. 

The children played through the 
yards and gathered all round the trees 
and climbed them and danced in the 
leaf piles. 

Suddenly it was breakfast time and 
they scampered home to eat their hot 





meals and be duly cautioned about the 
dangers of a warm fall morning. 

They tossed the leaves in the air and 
made short-lived strings of Christmas 
lights and bright bead necklaces. 

They spun in the heaps and pushed 
each other and threw great handfuls of 
the crackling things. 

And each pile looked like a box of 
melted wax crayons. 

“Like cornflakes!” shouted Christo- 
pher and sailed a magnolia leaf through 
the sky and watched it spin like a dizzy 
spotlight in the sun. 

They buried themselves, the children 
did, they conducted great afternoon 
funerals and covered each other with 
all the shiny leaves from all the trees. 

And they crowned themselves and 
there were ceremonies and much pomp 
as the royal robes fell around them. 

And the long evening walks were 
taken and the feet scuffed through piles 
of windblown leaves and _ scattered 
them, perhaps as far as the Moon. 

As the night settles and Christopher 
Faith walks home there is a grand 
smoke and a flurry of fire and all the 
day’s play flutters away on the breeze 
and all that’s left are the rising black 
ashes that glide with the cool night. 


David Ossman, 
author of “Jewel 
Box,” began to enjoy 
writing at ten years 
of age, when he dis- 
covered that “'! liked 
what | wrote!” At 
Manual Arts H.S., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Dave 
edits the daily news- 
paper and the literary 
quarterly, helps run 
the semi-annual 
creative arts program, and belongs to the 
honors society. He hopes in the future to become 
a writer or to work in radio, TV, or motion 
pictures. Along with an Award for “Jewel Box,” 
he has won an Honorable Mention in Short 
Short Story and in Poetry. 
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CHARACTERS 
CoacH 
“Moose” Lanturop, high school basket- 
ball star 
Jor, another basketball player 
Rapio ANNOUNCER 
SALLY James, Moose’s girl 
Jane, Sally's friend 
Mr. Peanopy, Latin teacher 

(Scene opens in a high school gym 
A basketball is being dribbled and play- 
ers are running in the background.) 

Coacu: C’mon, you guys. Get the 
lead out. We got a game tomorrow. 
Sink it, Lanthrop. Get that rebound. 
(Pause) All right That's all for tonight. 
Everybody take a shower and go home. 
(Pause) Hey, Joe, tell Lanthrop I want 
to see him after practice. 

Joe: Will do, Coach. (Bridge: fades 
out to Joe and Moose talking) ... and 
he told me to tell you that he wanted 
to see you after you got dressed. 

Moose: Did he tell you what about? 

Jor: No. 

Moose: I bet I know. (Bridge: fades 
out and back in again to hear Coach 
and Moose talking) . . . Joe said you 
wanted to see me, Coach. 

Coacu: That’s right, Moose. It’s 
about your Latin. What’s the matter? 

Moose: Well, I get the constructions 
and all that ab-la-tive stuff, but I just 


don't get the vocabulary. 


Coacu: Can't 
help you with it? 
Moose: Who knows it well enough? 
Coacu: Who's that little blonde I 
see you walking with every morning? 

Moose: Sally James. 

Coacu: Does she take Latin? 

Moose: Yes. 

Coacu: Well, couldn’t you have her 
test you on the words? 

Moose: Gosh, Coach, I never thought 
of that. Do you think she would? 
Coacu: I wouldn’t doubt it. 

probably enjoy it. 

Moose: Humm. Thanks a lot, Coach. 
I'll see you tomorrow. 

Coacu: Goodby, Moose, and don’t 
forget your Latin! 

(Bridge: fades out 
Moose dialing phone.) 

SaLLy (muffled): Why, yes, Moose. 
I'd like to. Could you come over about 
7:30? 

Moose: Sure could! Thanks 
Sallv. T'll see you then. Goodby. 

SaLLy: Goodby. 

(Bridge: fades out and we hear a 
doorbell ring.) 

Saty (calling to someone): Yl get 
it. It's probably Moose. (Sound: door 
opening and closing) Hi, Moose. How 
are you tonight? 

Moose; Pretty worried, Sally. If I 
don’t pass the test in Latin day after to- 
morrow, I won't be able to play in the 
big regional tournament that night. 
Coach suggested that I ask you to help 


you get someone to 


She'd 


and we hear 


a lot, 


EGO AMO TE 


HONORABLE MENTION—DRAMA 
By John Goetcheus, 15 


Fairmont H. S. 
Dayton, O. 
Teacher, Robert Allen 


me because my grades were slipping. 
But I don’t think he knows about the 
test coming up. (Pause) Gosh, guess we 
oughta get started? 

SaLLy: From the way you talk we'd 
better begin right now and work as 
hard as we can. (Pause) O. K., what 
does the word doceo mean? 

Moose: Uh... “I teach.” 

SatLy: That’s right. What are the 
principal parts of it? 

Moose: doceo, (Pause) 
(Pause) docui, (Pause) doctus. 

Satty: Okay. Now, what does amo 
mean and what are the parts of it? 

Moose: It means “I love” and the 
parts are amo, amare, amavi, amatus. 
I know that pretty well. 

SaL.y: You're doing pretty swell to- 
night! I need some practice on my case 
endings. Here’s the book. Now let’s 
see. The nominative ending is a, geni- 
tive ... ae, dative ...ae,... (fades 
out and back in again as Sally is com- 
pleting her endings) . . . and finally for 
ablative plural. . is. Whew. I'm glad 
that’s over. 

Moose: So am I. Well, 'm going to 
have to be leaving. In five minutes I’m 
supposed to be in bed to keep training. 
Goodnight, and good luck on the test. 

(Bridge: fades out to hear bell ring- 
ing to start Latin class.) 

Mr. Peasopy: Class will now come 
to order. We will begin the Latin test 
immediately. (Pause) First question: 
What is the word meaning 1 love? 
(Pause) Number two: What is the sec- 
ond declension, nominative singular, 
masculine ending? (Pause) Number 
three: What is... (fade out and back 
in again as he is finishing the test)... 


docére, 


John Goetcheus was 
having trouble with 
Latin during the most 
exciting week of bas- 
ketball. When, on top 
of it all, his English 
teacher assigned a 
theme, John, quite fit- 
tingly, came up with 
“Ego Amo Te.” John 
is an honor student, a 
player in the marching 
band, and a contribu- 
tor to the literary magazine at Fairmont H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. He hopes someday to be a doctor. 


now the last question: What does inter 
mean? (Pause) Now pass your papers 
up. If there is anyone who wants his 
paper graded right now, would he 
please raise his hand? (Panse) All right, 
Moose. Come up here to the desk, 
please. (Footsteps) I can see why you 
would be concerned about this, Moose. 

Moose: Yes, sir. 

Peasopy: Well, let’s see here. (Pause) 
Right . Right. What in the world 
were you thinking about when you 
wrote that! 

Moose: I don’t know, 

Peasopy: Well, that one’s wrong. 
(Pause) Let’s count up the errors. 
Hmmmm, I get seven. What do you 
get? 

Moose (gulping): Seven. 

Peasopy: That’s good. Ten’s failing. 
This is about a C— and considerably 
better than what you have been doing. 
(Bell rings to end classes.) Well, there’s 
the bell. Good iuck in your: game. to- 
night. [ hope we beat the socks off 
them. 

Moose: We'd better! Goodby and 
thanks a lot. 

(Bridge; fades out and we 
Coach talking to players.) 

Coacu: C'mon, you guys. Let’s really 
get in there and give it to ‘em. O. K. 

(Sound: feet running out on the floor 
and basketball dribbling: fades out and 
announcer fades in) 

ANNOUNCER: Hello, folks. This is Les 
Walker, your radio sportscaster bring 
ing you this year’s regional basketball 
tournament between Central and South 
High Schools. On Central's. starting 
team are: Moose Lanthrop, center; Bill 
Jones, forward; John Webb, forward; 
Dave Green, guard; and Jim Randolph, 
guard. South’s starting five are: Bob 
Yale... (Bridge) We are in for a very 
good game tonight, folks, and it is just 
about to start. The two captains are 
shaking hands. The referee is now 
throwing the ball up and (slight pause) 
South has it. Jameson is racing toward 
South’s basket. He makes a fast pass to 
Yale who puts it in for the first points of 
the game. Webb, for Central, takes it 
out and... (Fades out and Sally and 
Jane fade in.) 

SaLLy: Golly, Jane, do you think 
we'll win? We've only been playing a 
couple of minutes and they’re six points 
ahead already. 

JANE: They can be ahead an awful 
lot of points and we can still catch up. 
You wait and see. (Pause) Sally, did 
you see that? That guy from South 


hear 





fouled Jones and that referee didn't 
even call it. 

SaLLy (mournfully): I know. And 
look at the scoreboard, Fourteen to ten 
and the first quarter's almost over. 
(Buzzer sounds as Jane talks.) 

JANE: It’s over, but that just means 
we have three more quarters in which 
we can beat them all the worse 
(Fades out and announcer fades in.) 

ANNOUNCER: And now it’s the begin- 
ning of the second quarter. Lanthrop 
and Yale are jumping (pause) and 
Central comes out with it! Jones 
dribbles down court only to lose the ball 
to South’s Griffin Griffin makes a fast 
break and sinks an easy lay up. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with Central 
tonight. They just don’t seem to have 
it. Again South stole the ball and Miller 
shot and made a long one. Central’s 
Webb is dribbling up the floor and 
passes to Lanthrop at pivot. He sinks 
a left hook shot. His first points of the 
game... (Fade out and Sally and Jane 
fade in.) 

SaLLy: Jane! Moose just made one. 
Everything's going to be all right now. 
I just know it is. 

JANE (sarcastically): Sure it is: We're 
only behind now by ten points. (Buzzer 
sounds. ) 

SaL.ty: Golly the first half is over. 


Let’s go get a Coke, Jane. I think I’m 
going to need it. 

JANE: Me, too. (Fades out and Coach 
fades in.) 

Coacu (emphatically): What in the 
dickens is the mutter with you guys out 
there? You act as if you hadn't had any 
sleep in a week. You're as slow as 
molasses in January. How about gettin’ 
some spirit in you. This isn’t Podunk U. 
we're playing out there. It’s South High 
and they have a darn good team. But 
we have a better one. Now let’s get out 
there and show ’em. C’mon up’n’ at’em. 
(Sound: feet running out onto floor 
and basketball dribbling; fades out; an- 
nouncer fades in.) 

ANNOUNCER: And now we are ready 
for the second half. Lanthrop and Yale 
are poised waiting for the ball to go up. 
Up it goes and Central has it. Green 
races down and makes an easy lay up. 
South has it. Jameson passes to Miller, 
Miller to . . . it is intercepted by Lan- 
throp who makes a fast break, passes to 
Webb, who dunks it. Man, this team 
has a new spark, new drive . . . their 
coach really must have given it to them. 
Central sinks another to bring them to 
within two points of South, which 
hasn't vet scored in the second half .. . 
(Bridge) .. . . ending the third quarter 
with a score of thirty-nine to thirty- 
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seven, favor of South ... (Bridge) The 
fourth quarter is started by Central go- 
ing downcourt to make another, tying 
the score again. South has it and... . 
(Fades out Sally and Jane fade in.) 

SaLLy: Jane! Moose just made an- 
other one. That makes eighteen points. 
Gee that’s good. 

Jane: Hey, look, Sally, the South guy 
just made a basket and tied the score. 

Sau.y: And there are only thirty sec- 
onds left to play. Hey, look! Moose got 
the ball and he made his shot. (Elated- 
ly) We won! We won! (Crowd roars 
in the background; fades out and Moose 
fades in.) 

Moose: Nice game, you guys, I'll see 
you tomorrow. 

(Several voices ad lib congratulations 
and goodbys. Sound: Moose’s footsteps 
and whistling.) 

SaL.Ly (calling): Oh, Moose! Moose! 
(Natural voice) Oh, Moose, that was a 
wonderful game. You were terrific! 

Moose: Thanks, Sally, but if you 
hadn't helped me with my Latin, | 
wouldn’t even have gotten to play. 

SaLLy: But yeu did play. And you 
won and... (long pause) ego amo te 
for doing it. 

Moose: Wh... what’s that mean? 

SaLLty: Oh, Moose, come on. (They 
fade out laughing.) 





OurHorseshoes Upside-down 


(Continued from page. 21) 


taken from a camera on the wing of 
his plane. All of his “ship” that you 
could see was the tip of this wing, but 
I well remember a particular target, an 
ammunition dump. You could see the 
women and children who ran in all 
directions when he went in low to “lay 
the eggs.” Afterward, there was no 
one running any more. 

He no longer thought this at all un- 
usual, because a mission was an un- 
questionable thing, and because a 
“Nazie” was a “Nazie.” 

Maybe after he had been home a 
while his mind would have returned to 
its former healthy outlook. He had been 
just a kid then, a tall auburn-haired 
kid with blue eyes and freckles. 

They say a man can go back: that 
he can be what he was, and perhaps 
he can, but there must be some of the 
bitterness in him and in those who 
waited for him, till their dving day. 

Yet they say a man can forget. 
Maybe, but J know that I couldn't for- 
get. For nights I dreamt things a child 
should never have to dream. But the 
worst part was that I was not an excep- 
tion. I was only one of thousands of 
American children who were trying to 
grow up normally in what was so defi- 
nitely anything but a normal era. 

Then, one dav, the war was over. 
We had known for a while that it would 


be, yet our hopes hung in suspense, 
as we waited and prayed. It was al- 
most as if we were afraid it would 
not really be the end. But one day it 
was over and the world went mad. 

About a month afterward, Howard 
came home to stay. It was on a Friday 
night, and he stopped in to see us as he 
always did. It was after eight, so I 
was in bed, but he came in to see me. 
How crucial and vivid is that memory 
of my cousin, standing on my braided 
rug and telling me that he would be 
up to go fishing with mv father the 
following Wednesday. 

He looked very much like the boy 
who had left home three years before, 
but he was different, and I knew. I 
could feel it, see it in his clouded blue 
eves, the lines of his mouth, and the 
way he stood. But at the time I didn’t 
know what made him different, and 
because I couldn’t explain it, it made 
me afraid. 

That Sunday I was plaving in the 
meadow, and I remember finding an 
old horseshoe in a clump of ragweed. 
I carried it home and hung it on a nail 
over the garage door. 

“The luck will run out of it that 
way,” my father said. “You have it up- 
side-down.” 

He was going to help me fix it, but 
the telephone rang, and he ran into 
the house to get it. He didn’t come 
out for a long time so I went in after 
him. I found him in the living room 


with my mother, and she was crying. 

All of a sudden I felt scared from 
somewhere way down inside me. 

“What happened?” 

For a moment there was silence. 

“You might as well tell her now,” 
said mother. 

“It’s Howard,” my father told me. 
“He took a little test plane up this morn- 
ing, and he had a young fella with him. 
They were flying low over a lake to 
wave to some girls in a canoe. Howard 
was used to the quick pick-up of the 
fighters, and thought he could make the 
hill at the side of the lake, but—well, 
nobody's too sure what happened.” 

“He's dead!” I screamed. 

No one spoke for a long time. 

“Your cousin Howard was young, 
and he was a great many things, and 
there was a war on,” my father said 
quietly. “But he was always one thing, 
no matter what. And that’s saying a lot 
for anybody. He was always a good 
pilot.” 

I ran out of the house blinded by 
tears. I took out the stepladder again, 
and lifted down the horseshoe from 
over the garage door. I got a shovel and 
I took the rusty thing out in back of 
the hen house, and I buried it deep. 

They say it is possible for a man to 
forget, and maybe that is so, but a child 
remembers. I ask only that you remem- 
ber; that we hung our horseshoes up- 
side down. You see, when we were 
very young there was a war. 





Place, Charcoal, Gp. Il, by Gretchen 
Williams, Idaho Falls (Idaho) Sr. H. S. 


S A Thoroughbred lover, I may be 

said to be a mite prejudiced on this 
subject. I have, however, given it much 
thought, and the honest observations 
and opinions you will read are the re- 
sult of personal experiences with both 
types of horses; the final decision will 
he left up to you. 

The requirements tor 
horse are: quick snappy action, alert 
néss, brains, love for his work, will to 
do, and an undying spirit. 

I believe that if the horse has the 
look of eagles in his eves one can do 
almost anything with him. The Thor- 
oughbred generally has this aspect; 
therefore he is quick to learn and, like 
the elephant, does not forget something 
once he learns it. This goes equally 
for bad treatment as well as good; he 
will fight a handler who is mean to 
the last drop of blood, and it takes 
nerve for a man to withstand an an- 
gered Thoroughbred’s flashing hoofs 
and gleaming teeth. However, with the 
right treatment, these hotbloods are 
quick to respond, and will give a life- 
time of devotion 

But this is deviating. Let’s take the 
basic requirements of a good cowhorse 
pne by one. First, quick snappy action. 
In a cutting contest, for a horse to be 
able to hold the cow brute selected 
from the herd, he’s got to be one jump 
ahead of the animal—to anticipate the 
other's every move, and to be there 
a step ahead of him. 


a good cow- 


The Merits of Thoroughbreds 


AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 
By Diane Hill, 17 


East H. S. 
Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Katherine Hoffman 


On this basis the two animals in 
question are nearly equal. A Thorough- 
bred will have the natural aptitude, and 
is normally flashy light on his feet, 
and quick to show off. A Quarter Horse 
can be taught to turn quickly, set back 
on his hind legs, and whirl speedily. 
Any horse must have this ability if he’s 
ever to rate very high—whether as a 
working horse or a rodeo or horse-show 
pertormer. 

Secondly, alertness. No cowboy likes 
to have to prod his horse constantly 
to get him to put up a stumbling trot. 
He wants a pony that can do things 
on his own, take the initiative when 
need be. There are times when the 
rider will not see everything. Then is 
when the good cowhorse will take over. 

In this phase a Thoroughbred excels. 
He is always alert for something new, 
whether he is fresh from the barn or 
coming in from a good stiff six hours 
of work. His head will be up, his eves 
flashing, and he will be as ready for 
anything as he was in the morning. 
The Quarter Horse will keep his head 
low and shutHe along as if he'll barely 
make it. In this phase the advantage 
goes to the Thoroughbreds. 

The third requirement is brains. 
One can't make anything out of a 
horse unless he catches on to what one 
is trving to teach him, and is able to 
hang on to these Jessons and remember 
them. Here’s where a hot-blooded horse 
leads. There isn’t a horse with more 
brains. He can catch on quicker than 
any other horse. Even a dude could 
have reasonably good luck training a 


When Diane Hill is not with her own horse, 
she is watching rodeos, ranching, or just col- 
lecting horse pictures! A student at East H. S., 
Denver, Col., Diane says that she wrote her arti- 
cle, after disagreeing with many magazine ar- 
ticles, to express her own opinions on the sub- 
ject. 


Thoroughbred. A Quarter Horse takes 
months of patient, hard handling be 
fore anything can be beaten into his 
head. 

Fourth requirement, a love for his 
work. Not even a human can give top 
production without an interest in his 
work. It’s no different with a horse. 
He becomes slovenly and stubborn if 
frequently asked to do something con- 
trary to his desires and his nature. To 
get the best work from a horse, suit 
the work to him. not him to the work. 
In the long run, much time, money and 
nerves will have been saved. The win 
ner’s circle will beckon much oftene: 
to the person who has a mount that 
takes an active interest in his work, 
that loves minute of it, and 
doesn’t want to stop until every last 
bit is completed. That is what makes 
the champions. 

Fifth is a will to do. This is closely 
allied with a love for his work. One 
tollows the other; they are interdepend- 
ent. A will to do simply means that 
come what may that pony is going to 
do his job, and nobody or nothing is 
going to stop him. He'll die fighting 
doing what was asked of him to the 
very nth degree. A Thoroughbred has 
more of this necessary requirement than 
the Quarter Horse. The Thoroughbred 
can never be found lying down on the 
job; he has too much pride. 

Sixth, last and most important, is 
an undying spirit. This is an ingredi 
ent of each one of the formerly stated 
points. It should be apparent from 
every motion of the animal; the rippling 
muscles; the flashing, straining legs; the 
tail blowing in an arch in the wind: 
the nostrils opened wide and flaming 
red; and the ears taut against his head. 
All these signs speak for a free spirit- 
unbridled, unhampered, cherished and 
pampered. Once you break this spirit 
you break the horse. 

As was stated previously, the basic 
training is a very important step in the 
horse’s future life. Everything depends 
upon this. It can either make him o 
break him. 

A Thoroughbred must be handled 
with kid gloves. If he is shoved around 


every 
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or beaten, he will react in a violent, 
mean manner, and will never be any 
good to the man who mistreated him. 
If he is given love, kindness, and, above 
all, respect, his heart and confidence 
will have been won, and that is some- 
thing to cherish. 

As a youngster any horse should 
be taught to lead calmly and well, 
whether at a walk, trot, or any other 
gait. The habit of standing calmly while 
being saddled or mounted should be 
soundly ingrained in him. To stand 
quietly when halted, and to back easily 
and neck-rein smoothly should be sec- 
ond nature to him. This doesn’t mean 
he should be able to do a figure eight 
at a dead run in a six-foot corral, but 
simply that he should turn right or 
left easily while walking down the 
bridle path. With these beginning les- 
sons, a good beginning for a stock horse 
will have been made, regardless of what 
breed he is. 

As to which horse, though, will make 
the better cowpony, a great deal of 
that depends upon personal preference. 
Quite a few cowboys like a_pure- 
blooded Quarter Horse. I dare say the 
majority do. They want a horse with 
a chunky build, solid with muscle so he 
can take the rough terrain and get the 
job done. 

A horse has to have stamina, and 
plenty of it, to earn his board and 
keep on a ranch. There isn’t room or 
money to keep horses as pets. They 
are corraled out in the open every 
night, whether in blizzards or gentle 
summer twilight, feeding off the land 
as best they can. It takes quite a horse 
to stand up through this, and many 
ranchers have found that the Quarter 
Horses are better suited for this rugged 
life. 

Still, why can't a Thoroughbred do 
just as well? The truth is he can. And 
if a Thoroughbred mare is bred to a 
half-Thoroughbred, half-Quarter Horse 
stallion, the result will be a_three- 
quarters thoroughbred-one-fourth Quar- 
ter Horse foal that can’t be beat. He'll 
have the combined talents of the two 
breeds: sureness of foot, litheness, spirit 
and heart from the Thoroughbred; a 
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shorter height, a heavier-set neck, and 
a somewhat calmer disposition from the 
Quarter Horse. 

The quality that is to be admired 
the most in the Thoroughbred then, 
and that he is so loved for, is his heart. 
He doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word failure. He'll keep going until 
he drops, and then still try to make 
it to his destination. No matter how 
tired he is, he retains his pride. At any 
provocation he will arch his neck, and 
his poor tired head will be drawn in, 
the eyes will flash fire and orneriness. 
He loves to show off; and, when he 
knows he is being admired and praised, 
there is no boundary to his enthusiasm. 
Not many riders care for this prancing 
and fire in a horse and give that as a 
main reason for not favoring the Thor- 
oughbred. But, then, of course, not 
everyone can ride a Thoroughbred. 

The Quarter Horse is at all times 
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Award, Colored Pencil, Gp. Il, by Margaret Goodrich, Newburgh (N. Y.) Free Academy. 


calm, cool, and collected—to use a 
popular phrase. He shuffles along with- 
out a care or worry in the world, going 
only because the rider on his back is 
man enough to make him do so. His 
head droops low; and his scrawny tail, 
even lower. He’s wondering why he 
should have to exert so much energy 
for something so unimportant as get- 
ting the beef to the market. On the 
whole, though, he is a pretty willing 
and cooperative worker, doing what he 
is asked, no more, no less. He is a fine 
patient animal. 

Yes, whatever horse is chosen—Thor- 
oughbred, Quarter Horse, or a mixture 
of the two—if there is good blood in 
the horse and good basic training, one 
can’t go wrong. And whichever breed is 
chosen, it should be given the best 
chance to make its owner proud to say 
he owns him. It’s all up to the skill of 
the person who masters him. 





BLIND DATE 


Place, Costume Design, Gp. Il, by Jo 
Anne Musser, East H. S., Salt Lake City. 


Dear Sally: 

Remember me—the boy 
to live next door? Tom from 
your street is Milton 
Prep with me, and I learned through 
him that your folks are still living in 


who used 
Peters 


down here at 


the same house and that you are now 
a junior at Windsor School for Girls. 
It's been a long time since we 
kids together. 

Remember how angry you used to 
get when I teased you about the braces 
on your teeth? I remember the fire in 
your black eyes when I flipped vour 
long black pig-tails and how huffy you 
got the day I told you to stop trailing 
me to the baseball lot, but you were 
a good sport the way you defended 
me when I broke your father’s window. 
That’s what leads me to believe you 
will be a good scout now and do me 
a favor. 

As you know, there is a scarcity of 
girls in our school! There must be 
some pretty nice girls in that school of 
yours. How about getting me a good 
blind date for our big week end No- 
vember twenty-fifth? Someone cute, 
about five feet four? I thought you 


were 
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might like to come down with Tom. 
Let me hear from you soon. 


Bob 


Dear Bob: 

What a surprise hearing from you! 
I wondered what happened to you 
after you left Elmsville. Of course, I 
remember the good times we had to- 
gether! I must have been an awful 
pest. You certainly had a great deal of 
patience, though, teaching me how to 
ride a bike. A bike is our main means 
of transportation up here, so I appreci- 
ate your efforts. Then perhaps I do 
owe you a favor! 

I have several girls in mind for you; 
however, none are five feet four. A 
little taller or shorter shouldn’t make 
any difference! There are so many 
nice girls here. Can you give me a 
better idea of the type of girl you 
like? After all, I haven't seen you in a 
long time. Also what can I tell the 
girls about you? 

Let me know soon, 


Sally 


P.S. You know perfectly well that it 
was Tom who broke the window! 
P.S. Incidentally, I am exactly five feet 
four. Isn’t that a coincidence? 


Dear Sally: 

This gentleman prefers brunettes, 
rather on the slim side with perhaps a 
good sense of humor. She must de- 
finitely play a good game of tennis 
because we have a tournament planned 
for Saturday, and of course she must 
be a good dancer for the ball Satur- 
day night. I hope you have good luck. 

Your friend, 
Bob 


P.S. I'm enclosing a picture of the 
football team. I'm the third one from 
the left in the front row. As you can 
see, I still have the same old face— 
though I’m somewhat taller now—six 
feet. 


Dear Bob: 
The same old face looks good to me. 
I had such a nice girl picked out for 
you. Alice is most attractive, very ath- 
letic, and the life of every party, but 
she is a blonde! Cynthia is a wonder- 
ful dancer, but very quiet and serious 
with really no sense of humor at all. 
After all, she isn’t a brunette either. | 
think you would like Nancy. She plays 
a fair game of tennis, dances beauti- 
fully and is very jolly; only she has red 
hair! Mary is an attractive brunette and 
a wonderful student, but she doesn’t 
dance and isn’t interested in sports at 
all. Molly is a brunette and one of the 
grandest girls I know, but she is short 
and her nickname is “Chubby.” Strange 
as it may seem, I am the only other 
brunette in my class. Let me know if 
any of these girls suits you. Write soon. 
Sincerely, 


Sally 


P.S. I'm sending you a picture of our 
tennis team. I'm the fourth girl from 
the left in the middle row. 


Dear Sally: 

Have I been blind! Wow! What hap- 
pened to the pig-tails and braces? Start 
looking for a date for Tom. I'm count- 
ing on you tor me next week end, 

Love, 


Bob 


Place in Pastel, Gp. Ill, by Donna Hon- 
sey, Minneapolis (Minn.) Vocational 
H. S. First exhibited by The Dayton Co. 
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It’s Your World... 


Home life, school life—the people you know, the people 
you love—it’s your world! And a varied and _ interesting 
world it is, too, no matter how ordinary it may seem on the 
surface. 

Your world is your best raw material for vivid, convincing 
writing. It’s from your own experience and observations 
that the writing you're proudest of is likely to come. 

The contents of this annual Scholastic Writing Awards 
issue of Literary Cavalcade reflect the lives of the student 
authors whose work appears here. We believe that you'll 
find, in many instances, that their writing also reflects your 
own experiences. And we hope you'll be stimulated to “go 
and do likewise”—that in next year’s Awards issue, a poem, 
story, or essay growing out of your world will appear on 
these pages. 


As They See It 


The quizzes that follow are based upon student-written 
selections from this issue. Each section of the quiz covers 
the titles that are listed at the beginning of that section. 
After you've read these selections, test yourself by taking 
the quiz that applies to each group of titles. 

In the blank space before each of the following sentences 
write the number of the title listed above to which the 
sentence applies. You may use each title more than once. 
Count four points for each. 


1. It’s a Datel 
. How High the Moon (p. 5) 
. My First Date (p. 34) 
I Like to Love Him (p. 14) 
. Merry-Go-Round Horse (p. 35) 
. Blind Date (p. 42) 


wr ON = 


a. Never underestimate how fast your ex-next-door neigh- 
bor with pigtails and braces can grow up to become 
an ideal prom date. 

. Allie thought of him as a “type” who expected her 
to act and speak in a certain way—but that was only 
because she knew him so little. 

. A girl's determination to play on the boys’ baseball 
team can seem the most important thing in her world 
one day, and a mere phase of childhood the next day. 

_d. Instinctively they had come back to the carnival; but 
they found that it was not in the carnival, but in each 
other, that the happiness had been. 


Topics for Composition and Discussion 
Evaluating Standards and Ideas * 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 


CLASS ee 


». Sometimes a boy and girl make conversation about 
trivial things, while the important thoughts they might 
be able to share with each other remain unspoken. 
She had been ashamed of the boy who complained 
about his grades, but she loved the boy who was dis- 
tressed about the dead squirrel. 

He thought it was the date that was going to be 
blind—but how blind can a boy himself be! 

_h. She was a tomboy who was annoyed at her mother 
for making her put on a best dress—but then she dis- 
covered that it can be a pleasant thing to be a pretty 
girl, in a nice dress, with a boy at your side. 

The differences between a boy and a girl may some- 
times be settled without words, when they care about 
each other enough. 

Never underestimate the power of a woman (or girl) 
who has tagged one special boy for one special prom. 

. She has learned many things about him, and found 
some things to criticize as well as to admire, but it 
all adds up to one fact—the knowledge that she values 
the person he is. 

(Top score: 44) My score__ 
ll. School Days 

1. White Football (p. 12) 

2. Ego Amo Te (p. 38) 

3. Double Loss (p. 18) 


__a. He had the virtue of a pair of fast feet, and the draw- 
back of a head grown too big. 





3 re] 
8) 1 
¥y S Crossword 
Puzzle 
Answer 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 44 of 
Cavalquiz. 
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b, What made the honorary captainship mean so much 


was not the title, but the fact that the team had cared 
enough to want to honor him. 

The crowd cheered the star of the game, but it would 
not be incorrect to say that the real star was a pretty 
girl who knew her Latin. 

The team’s tribute to their non plaving member was 
proof that there’s more than plaving the game that 
goes into making a fellow a member of a team. 

The coach could have told the boy off, but one im- 
portant track meet taught him a lesson that words 
could never have conveyed. 

Moose found that the Latin word for “I love” can be 


conjugated right into a winning basketball game. 


lop score: 24) My score 


ill. Summing Up Experiences 


Underground Adventure (p. 30) 
Dust to Dust (p. 8) 
Six Counts (p. 32) 


. Our Horseshoes Upside Down (p. 21) 


War makes stern demands on young men, and the 
writer's cousin Harold was typical of a generation 
that had to learn too much too quickly. 


. The true spelunker scorns the Sunday afternoon ad- 
venture of a well-guided tour through a cave. 

It was the right sort of day for a boy with time on 
his hands—a day when the whole outside world 
seemed to free the mind for wandering. 

His father’s words rang in his ears, and spurred him 
on to still greater efforts. 

. There was a war going on, and people said that chil 
dren her age were too young to understand—but she 
guessed, and she remembered. 

Time flew by as the boy walked home; there was so 
much to perceive and wonder about in the things he 
stopped to look at. 

The greatest thrill of exploring a cave is in the ele- 
ment of mystery and surprise—of never knowing where 
you will end up or what you will encounter next. 

. The thing to do, he knew, was to keep on trying 
never to admit that the impossible could not somehow 
become possible. 

He had been close to the secrets of nature, and had 
caught a glimpse of the meaning of life—so what 
matter if there was mud on his shoes? 


(Top score: 36) My score _ 


(Top total score: 104) My total score - 
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Pointed piece of metal. 1. French for “fathers.” ss 
“My first ” (p. 34) wae Ses the Works 


ip. 7 >}. 
This is used to snare 
birds, butterflies, etc. 


Box” (p. 37). 
First name of biographer 
udwig. - ; 
. 6 | . Animal that gives us 
Angry, annoyed, aiiahinis. 
National bird. 5. American Medical 


. Grown-up boys. Association (abbrev.). 


Initials of Miss Rowley, 3. French for “tiger.” 
winner of a poetry award . Author of “How High 
(see pp. 26-29). the Moon” (p. 5): ——_ 


. Award-winner in poetry: Rawlings. 


Robert Grudin of : 8. Nickname for James. 
Bank, N. J. (see p. 47). 9. Grins slyly, maliciously. 


. “Double Loss” (p. 18) 3. Editors (abbrev.). 


won an award in the . and large”: on 
short division. the whcle. 


. Chickens. Exclamations. 
. The author of “White = High the Moon” 


Football” (p. 12) is a (p. 5). 
student at Horace 22. “I Want the Works” (p. 
Greeley — 7) is about the purchase 


2. “I Like — Love Him” of some paste. 


wo 


O=— 


(p. 14). 23. The author of “Jewel 


. “Double ” (p. 18). Box” (p. 37) comes from 
. Cloth for wiping, drying __. Angeles. 


things. 24. The largemouth bass in 
Mel _, famous ball- “Regicide” (p. 10) is 

player. frightened by an wns 
Doves 7 25. Nickname for Mr. Vin- 
Latin tor my (ftem.). aver, poetry award win- 


. Sling for the girl who ner (see pp. 26-29). 


takes dictation. 26. Same as 22 Across. 


. One sometimes learns by 27. Arabian princes. 


and error. 28. “Last but not 


. Wicked, sinful. 30. Abbrev. for state from 
. “Merry-Go-Round ___ which Kenneth Hause 


(p. 35). hails (see p. 8). 


. To do over again, 32. Kind of beverage. 
. Eastern Standard Time 34. French for “nest.” 


(abbrev.). 36. Fish eggs. 
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e There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) refer to stories or poems—or their 
authors—in this issue. Allow yourself 3 points for each 
starred word (there are 18) and one point for each of the 
others. Add a bonus of 16 points if you get all the starred 
words right. If you get all the words, plus the bonus, you 
should have a total score of 100. Answers are on p. 43, but 
don’t look now. Wait until you have completed the puzzle. 
Why spoil your fun? 





1954 Scholastic Writing Awards 


SENIOR DIVISION 


On these pages we announce with pride the names of all students re- 
ceiving Awards ($25 each) or Honorable Mentions in the Senior Division 
of the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. National honors in the Junior 
Division will be announced in the May 19 issue of Junior Scholastic. For 
the announcement of Special National Writing Awards, see page 47. 


SHORT SHORT STORY AWARDS 


JOYCE BOUDREAU, Vincentian Institute, 
Albany, N. Y. Title: “Lost Love.” Teacher, 
Sister Mary Carmel. 

HELEN KNYVETT DURGIN, Horace Gree- 
ly H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Title: “Warmth 
Is Not Always Heat.” Teacher, Sylvia 
Kurson. 

FAITH JENKINS, Horace Greeley H. S., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Title: “The Flower 
Girl.” Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

TOM NEUMILLER, Peoria (ill.) H. S. 
Title: “Envy.” Teacher, Emily Rice. 

DAVE OSSMAN, Manual Arts H. S., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Title: “Jewel Box.’ Teacher, 
G. T. Walterhouse. 

ELLEN RAWLINGS, Nathan Hale H. S., 
West Allis, Wis. Title: ‘‘How High the 
Moon.” Teacher, Edith Erickson. 

BARBARA ROMNES, Evanston (lll.) Twp. 
H. S. Title: “The Umbrella.” Teacher, Mary 
L. Toft. 

PRISCILLA ELLIS TORSLEFF, Horace 
Greeley H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Title: 
“A Dollar and Fifteen Cents.” Teacher, 
Sylvia Kurson. 

ELAINE VON WERDER, South H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Title: “Mitchell.” Teacher, 
Harold Keables. 

ROGER ZELAZNY, Euclid (Ohio) Sr. H. 
S. Title: ‘Mister Fuller’s Revolt. Teacher, 
Ruby Olson. 


JUDGES 


Gertrude Broderick— 
radio expert, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Alvin Berman, Mesivta H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Title: “Man and Boy.” Teacher, Sol 
Stevens. 

Gail Gartin, Albany (N. Y.) Academy 
for Girls. Title: “Blind Date.’ Teacher, 
Ella R. Robinson. 

Sharon Gay Hammond, Rochester (Minn.) 
Sr. H. S. Title: ‘The Boy.” Teacher, Anna 
May Gossman. 

Carl Edw. Koller, Wyoming H. S., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Title: “The Glory Road.” 
Teacher, Suzanne Rolfes. 

Joanne Larson, Proviso H. S., Maywood 
ill. Title: “Typically Marine.” Teacher, 
Richard L. Daniels. 

Michael H. Milkes, Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S 
Title: “Enchantment.” Teacher, Doris De 
Lap. 

David L. Mitchell, Bethlehem Central Sr. 
H. S., Delmar, N. Y. Title: “The Eaves- 
dropper.” Teacher, Carl J. Freudenreich. 

Dave Ossman, Manual Arts H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Title: ‘Tryst.’ Teacher, G. 
T. Walterhouse. 

Victor Ricci, Montgomery Blair H. S., 
Silver Springs, Md. Title: “Long Walk.” 
Teacher, R. E. Wagner. 

Elaine Van Werder, South H. S., Den- 
ver, Colo. Title: “Six Counts. Teacher, 
Harold Keables. 


HERBERT FARNHAM, Paris (Ill.) H. S. 
Title: “The First American.” Teacher, A. 
Hochstrasser. 

KATHLEEN CECILE GROVER, Kenosha 
(Wis.) H. S. Title: “Face of the Land.” 
Teacher, Charlotte A. Moody. 

WENDELL LEPIC, Oak Park & River For- 
est H. S., Oak Park, Ill. Title: “That Free- 
dom May Ring.” Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

FRED SCHOEN, Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Title: “The Rise of Oliver Tweet- 
whistle.” Teacher, Ethel C. Tincher. 

BETTY WILLIAMS, Bloomfield (Conn.) H. 
S. Title: “The Wild Rose.” Teacher, Marcia 


JUDGES 


Bernadine Kielty— 
well-known editor of 
fiction anthologies. 


Harry Sylvester— 
writer, expert on Lat- 
in American culture. 


Gladys Schmitt—nov- 
elist; former winner 
of Scholastic Awards. 


ORIGINAL DRAMA AWARDS 


‘ 


H. S. Title: “An Empire Lost to Love.’ 
Teacher, Mildrea U. Beck. 

John Goetcheus, Fairmont H. S., Dayton, 
O. Title: “Ego Amo Te.” Teacher, Robert 
Allen. 

Elnora J. Joyner, Hillside H. S., Durham, 
N. C. Title: “Ratifying of the Declaration 
of Independence.’ Teacher, Minnie Turner. 

Shingle Koford, Cheyenne (Wyo.) H. S. 
Title: ‘The First Ford.” Teacher, Mildred 
U. Beck. 

Lillian A. Midgette, Hillside H. S., Dur- 
ham, N. C. Title: “Henry at the House of 
Burgesses.” Teacher, Minnie Turner. 


tadiie Sittdien~ wil Zabriskie. Peggy Pepper, Parkersburg (W. Va.) 

er for film, radio; HONORABLE MENTION H. S. Title: “Linda.” Teacher, Daisy Wal- 

(Sorry, Wrong No.). John €. Anderson, Warren Central ler. 

School, Indianapolis, Ind. Title: “And Man Marian Ries, Cheyenne (Wyo.) H. S., 

Was Created.” Teacher, Lola Pence. Title: “Land Hol’ Teacher, Mildred U. 
Barbara Bell, Cheyenne (Wyo.) H. S. Beck. 

Title: “Christ of the Andes.” Teacher, Carl W. Schafer, Oak Park & River 

Mildred U. Beck. Forest H. S., Ook Park, Ill. Title: “The 
Mary Lou Foreman, Cheyenne (Wyo.) Concerto.” Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Phil Leslie — script 

writer for network 

radio and TV shows. 
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SHORT STORY AWARDS 


MURIEL EARLE, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S 
Title: ‘Today It Was Different.” Teacher, 
Elizabeth Sullivan. 

JOANNE HARDY, Ogden (Utah) H. S 
Title: ‘Backyard Ceremony.’ Teacher, Wil 
son R. Thornley 

MELVYN HECHT, Dwight Morrow H. S., 
Englewood, N. J. Title: ‘Charlie's Blues 
Teacher, Sally Winfrey 

JUDY HUHTA, South H. S., Denver, Colo. 
Title: “Erica.” Teacher, Harold Keables. 

JOHN VANCLEAVE KORTY, Kirkwood 
Mo.) Sr. H. S. Title: “All That Glitters.” 
Teacher, Mary L. Williams. 

SAM McGINNIS, Wauwatosa (Wis.) 
Sr. H. S. Title: “Regicide.’’ Teacher, Kath- 
erine Lehmann. 

BARBARA MEAD, Bethlehem Central H. 
S., Delmar, N. Y. Title: “Merry-Go-Round 
Horse.” Teacher, Gladys M. Skevington. 

OWEN R. TERRY, JR., Evanston (ill.) 
Twp. H. S. Title: “Double Loss.’’ Teacher, 
Mary L. Taft. 

SONYA RUDZINSKI, Bay View H. S., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Title: ‘“Marchez Lentement 

Walk Slowly.” Teacher, Margaret 
Durham. 

BETTY WEBB, Hutchinson (Kan.) H. S. 

Title: “The Legacy.” Teacher, Ariel Perrill. 


ESSAY AWARDS 


JUDGES 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Kenneth Chamberlain, Johnson City 
(N. Y.) H. S. Title: “And the Meek Shall 
Inherit the Earth.” Teacher, Roe Sullivan. 

Frank Clover, Lubbock (Tex.) Sr. H. S. 
Title: “The Hill.’ Teacher, Frank Steen. 

Catherine Drummond, Darien (Conn.) 
Jr. H. S. Title: “African Adventure.” 
Teacher, George Hickson. 

James Gent, West Chicago (ill.) Com- 
munity H. S. Title: “The Blue Darter of 
the North.” Teacher, R. Haebich. 

Richard Kraft, Bay View H. S., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Title: ‘Treasure Hunt.” Teacher, 
Josephine M. Lane. 

Carole Olson, Greeley (Colo.) H. S. Title: 
“The Orange Juice Incident.’ Teacher, 
Dora Blagen. 

Gail Piller, Horace Greeley H. S., Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. Title: “The Way It Could 
Be.’ Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Natalie Schor, John Marshall H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Title: ‘Greta.’ Teacher, 
Jean B. Trapnell. 

Ted Stantenberg, Nathan Hale Jr. H. S., 
New Britain, Conn. Title: ‘The Wreck.” 
Teacher, Lee Bryant. 

Richard Thurn, Westfield (N. J.) Sr. H. 
S. Title: ‘‘Ruomi.’ Teacher, Gertrude E. 
Foutz. 


ARLENE CSECH, Mt. Saint Joseph Acad- 
emy, West Hartford, Conn. 
Horseshoes Upside Down.” Teacher, Sister 


M. Ignatia. 


JOANNE HARDY, Ogden (Utah) H. S. 
Title: “Clara Jones.’ Teacher, Wilson R. 


Thornley. 


JUDGES 


Stuart — nov 
elist and poet; lec- 
turer; former teacher. 


Eudora Welty—short 
story writer; author 
of The Ponder Heart. 


Hansford Martin— 
short story writer; for- 
mer Awards winner. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Vernon George, Rock Island (ill.) H. S. 
Title: “Fore Score and Many Strokes Ago.” 
Teacher, Carolyn Pierson. 
Kenneth C. Hause, Jr., South H. S., Den 
ver, Colo. Title: ‘The End of the Rope.” 
Teacher, Harold Keables. 


Neil Horton, Evanston (lll.) Township 


KENNETH C. HAUSE, JR., South Denver H. S. Title: ‘‘Fond Memories.’ Teacher, 


H. S., Denver, Colo. Title: ‘From Dust to 
s Mary L. Toft. 
Dust.” Teacher, Harold Keables. Sele 0: Malone, th: tee O. 8. 
ELEANOR HEWITT, Shorewood H. S., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. Title: ‘Underground 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. Title: “My First Date.” Adventure.’ Teacher, Virginia A. Elliott. 
Teacher, Margaret Sturr. Edwin McGovern, Jr., Haverstraw (N. Y.) 
RICHARD G. JAEGER, Horace Greeley H. S. Title: ‘““A Memorable Day of My 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Title: “The White _Life.’’ Teacher, Mrs. K. R. McManus. 
Football.’ Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. William Munson, Oak Park & River 
DAVID L. MITCHELL, Bethlehem Central Forest H. S., Oak Park, Ill. Title: ‘‘Rec- 
Sr. H. S., Delmar, N. Y. Title: “The Merry _ tification of Some Popular Misconceptions.” 
Men of Sherwood.” Teacher, Carl J. Freud- Teacher, Mildred Linden. 
Wanda Orton — au- enreich. John Murphy, Hazel Park (Mich.) H. S. 
thor; former English STEVE RANDOL, South H. S., Denver, Title: “A Parable for Eagles.’ Teacher, 
teacher, Minneapolis. Colo. Title: ‘‘Duster.’’ Teacher, Harold Mrs. Dorothy Bolton-Wall. 

Barbara Silway, Union Endicott H. S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Title: “On Working in a 
Movie Theatre.” Teacher, Eleanor Vogel- 
gsang. 

Priscilla Ellis Torsleff, Horace Greeley 

DEBORAH WICKES, Horace Greeley H. H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Title: “Night 
S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Title: “I Like to Feeling for Two.” Teacher, Sylvia M. 

Love Him.’’ Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. Kurson. 
J. Frank Dobie—av- HELEN YANKO, Berwick (Pa.) H. S. Lois Walfrid, Minnehaha Academy, Min- 
thor and professor; Title: “Adolescence.” Teacher, Caroline neapolis, Minn. Title: “Inferiority Plus.’ 
Texas folklore expert. Elder. 


Henry Beetle Hough 
essayist and editor 
Vineyard Gazette. 


Keables. 

PHYLLIS N. WEINER, Bronx (N. Y.) H. 
S. of Science. Title: “| Want the Works.” 
Teacher, Mollie R. Epstein. 


Teacher, Mrs. Clarice Danielson. 





POETRY AWARDS 


CAROLYN BENNETT, University H. S., 
Baton Rouge, La. Teacher, Margarete Teer. 

ROBERT H. GRUDIN, Red Bank (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Margaret H. Thompson. 

HERBERT U. JONES, JR., West End 
H. S. Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Robertson. 

BRIAN McNAUGHTON, Red Bank (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Margaret H. Thompson. 

JOEY NEUGROSCHEL, Bronx (N. Y.) 
H. S. of Science. Teacher, Mrs. Mollie R. 
Epstein. 

ELIZABETH BROOME ROWLEY, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Collegiate School. Teacher, 
Lovis McGalliard Smith. 

E. GENE SMITH, Ogden (Utah) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Wilson R. Thornley. 

SHAWNA V. TROPP, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. 
of Science. Teacher, Mrs. Mollie R. G. 
Epstein. 

PATRICIA UNDERWOOD, Bloomington 
(Ind.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Sarah Franklin. 

STEVEN VINAVER, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. 
of Science. Teacher, Mrs. Mollie R. Epstein. 


JUDGES 


Catherine Meyer — 
(no photo) assoc. ed., 
Harper's Magazine. 


Howard Whitman — 
writer of non-fiction 
in U.S. magazines. 


Rudolph Flesch—read- 
ing specialist, author 
(Art of Plain Talk). 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Ben Ashcom, Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Charles H. Holmes. 

Wayne Billings, East H. S., Waterloo, 
lowa. Teacher, Marie Campbell. 

Sallie Bingham, Louisville (Ky.) Colle- 
giate School. Teacher, Lovis McGalliard 
Smith. 

Joan E. Dougherty, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Teacher, M. St. George. 

Hollis Sandra Goldberg, Weaver H. S., 
Hartford, Conn. Teacher, F. Eliot Larrabee. 

Bonnie Mary Greatman, West Phoenix 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Titsworth. 

Nicholas C. Harper, Escondido (Callif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Wallace F. Gray. 

Michael Holquist, West Rockford H. S., 
Rockford, ill. Teacher, Maud E. Wein- 
schenk. 

Dave Ossman, Manual Arts H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, George T. Walter- 
house. 

Elaine Von Werder, South H. S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, Harold Keables. 


Robert P. 


Phyllis McGinley 
poet of humorous 


Tristram verse; and essayist. 


Coffin—poet, novelist; 
Prof. at Bowdoin. 


Oscar Williams—poet 
and editor poetry mag- 
azines, anthologies. 


Louise Bogan—poet, 
poetry critic; writer 


of fiction; 


reviewer 


EXPOSITORY ARTICLE AWARDS 


JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER, Bristol (Conn.) 


H. S. Title: 


Alva Swilley. 


“John Masefield and His 

Poems.” Teacher, Alice C. Pulsifer. 
HOWARD GORDON, Miami (Fla.) Sr. H. 

S. Title: “The Mounting Menace.’ Teacher, 


DIANE HILL, East H. S., Denver, Colo. 
Title: “The Merits of Thoroughbreds Ys. 
Quarter Horses for Stock Work.” Teacher, 


Kathrine F. Hoffman. 


DAVID L. MITCHELL, Bethlehem Central 
Sr. H. S., Delmar, N. Y. Title: “The Met- 
amorphosis of ‘Mugwump’.” Teacher, Carl 


J. Freudenreich. 


OLIVER EDWARD SEIKEL, Gilmour Acad- 
emy, Gates Mills, Ohio. Title: ‘For a Better 


Tomorrow.” 
glert. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Morrow H. S., 

Englewood, N. J. Teacher, Sally Winfrey. 
Mary Ann Brentlinger, Proviso H. S., 

Maywood, Ill. Teacher, Richard L. Daniels. 
Frank Clover, Lubbock (Tex.) Sr. H. S. 

Teacher, Mrs. Charles L. Waters. 


Emilia Borsi, Dwight 


Teacher, Brother Francis En- 


Cindy Edson, Arcadia (Cal.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Catherine Learned. : 

John Faulstitch, G. R. Clark H. S., Whit- 
ing, Ind. Teacher, Carolyn Lambert. 

Mary Colleen Hayes, Topeka (Kans.) H. 
S. Teacher, Mabel Fry. 

Carol Hopkinson, Immaculata H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sister M. Alician. 

John Kiess Kurtz, Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Edith B. Malin. 

Evelyn Sophie Masson, Dedham (Mass.) 
H. S. Teacher, Florence E. Murdock. 

Richard Moore, Johnson City (N. Y. 
H. S. Teacher, Gertrude M. Rose. 

Mary Lou Rubens, Abraham Lincoln H. 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell 
Nurnberg. 

Barbara Ruel, So. Hadley (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mildred S. Brown. 

Charlotte Tolley, Washington-Lee H. S., 
Arlington, Va. Teacher, Pearl Hanson. 

James Weigel, Mt. Clemens (Mich.) H. 
S. Teacher, John M. Adams. 

Sharon White, York Community H. S., 
Villa Park, Ill. Teacher, Eleanor A. Davis. 





SPECIAL 
AWARDS 





A four-year tuition schol- 
arship, offered to a promis- 
ing senior discovered in the 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 
goes to DAVID L. MITCHELL, 
17, Bethlehem Central High 
School, Delmar, New York. 
David received two Awards 
and one Honorable Mention 
in this year’s Writing 
Awards. 


Natl. Conf. of Christians and Jews Award 


: 


A special $50 award for 
the student whose Scholastic 
Writing Award entry best 
shows appreciation of the 
need for unity and under- 
standing among all religious 
and racial groups is award- 
ed to ANN OLSON, 16, 
University High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., for her story 
“The Invisible Scorpion.” 











smewsverrcm Cf ch bebo FA 


By Sharon Wallace, 17 


Ogden (Utah) H. S. 
Teacher, W. R. Thornley 


THE SCHUSSBUMER ' 
(or The Yodeling Tale of the Phantom Skiier) 


Long ago, to a village 

Walled by shaggy mountain crags, 
Came a Schussbuming terror, 
Ripping snow-plow slopes to rags. 


Seems this dark, lethal slat-fiend 
Schussed the hills from di 


Leaving backwash-swirled bunnies 


iwn to dusk 
Pinioned on some pine tree’s tusk. 


Chorus 
the vodeled = h 


blood-curdling war-whoop 


Phen Schussbumet 


Swooped high froin the hill-crest and 


slat slapped the face, 
Sliced straight down thro 


* of shocked, ponderous pin 


th a gasp 
s 
Swirling billows of snow-tale. vet leav- 


ing no trace! 


O, the Schussbumer raked the 
Crusted runs; but, like the dawn, 
He dissolved into twilight, 

And by night was always gone. 


The indignant Lord Mavor 
Quelled the panic with this plan: 
To the Schussbumer’s slaver 
He would give his daughter, Jan. 


Now the Mayor had a theory, 
And he told his daughter thus: 
“That wild Schussbuming terror 
Is the stranger vou call Gus!” 


Chorus 


When the blue, ashen shadows 
Hushed the bristling, naked pines 
With a whisper of stardust, 

And the street’s deep shadow lines 


Blended outward, Jan slipped out 

To the tavern called “The Glove,” 

For the Mayor's awful promise 

Meant disaster for her love. 
Chorus 


i schuss—a dare-devil descent on skis. 


Remind your teacher 


There she found him and told him 
What the Mayor (and others) thought, 
So, for love, poor Gus promised 





That the wild Schussbumer blot 


He would wipe from the country 
And destroy, or be destroyed! 

Thus he stalked from the tavern. 
(Reference, “Schizo.”? Freud) 


Chorus 





under 


Thus he stalked from the tavern, 
Grabbed his skis and headed high, 
At the peak locked his bindings. 
There was brim-fire in his eve! 

Undecided and nervous, 


: , “Harris, you're fired!’’ 
(Schuss or Love)? he hit fresh snow;3 


And Fate left the Schussbumer . . . 
Just a sitzmark* in the snow. 


Becker, Scotts Bluff (Nebr.) H.S. 


2 schizo—one with a double personality. 


fresh snow-—a tumbling block for even 
expert skiiers 

! sitemark—dent made by sitting down 
hard and fast in the snow; the invincible 
Schussbumer is Gus sitting in the snow, 














Award Cartoon, Gp. Il, by Donna Hall, Gladewater Jr. High School, Gladewater, Texas. 
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Guiding Student Writers 


By HAROLD KEABLES 


(The following letter was sent to us by Harold Keables, a teacher 
of English at South H. S., Denver, Colo. When we found that seven 
manuscripts written by Mr. Keables’ students had qualified among the 
top twenty in four categories of the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards, 
we were interested in hearing something about his teaching methods. 
We wrote Mr. Keables, and his reply was so instructive and interesting 
that we are sharing it—in only slightly abbreviated form—with our 


teacher subscribers. 


Not all teachers have such favorable conditions for teaching com- 
position as Mr. Keables does. But we feel that most teachers of com- 
position will find much that is thought-provoking and suggestive in 


what he has to say.) 


SUSPECT that there are few teach- 

ers of high school English anywhere 
who have a happier situation for the 
teaching of creative writing than I have 
at South High School in Denver. 

More than sixteen years ago, I asked 
my principal whether he would let me 
teach, in a streamlined college prepara- 
tory English course, a group of senior 
students who had both skill and interest 
in composition work. The emphasis 
would be on free writing. 

For ten years this class attracted the 
best writers in school and produced a 
body of excellent student writing. In 
this time an approach to a teaching 
technique for creative writing ham- 
mered itself—by the exigencies of trial 
and error—into a pattern that has be- 
come in the last six years somewhat 
constant, 

The class, Creative Writing, was 
satisfactory as an accelerated college 
preparatory English course, but the 
compositions that resulted came too 
late in the year to achieve for the 
writers anything other than pre-college 
training and the satisfaction of good 
work done. 

With the growth of contest writing 
and particularly with the extension of 
the Scholastic Writing Awards into our 
Western area, there was felt the need 
that the good writers at South should 
have an opportunity to compete equally 
with other high school writers in the 
country. The Denver Post aided the 
cause by sponsoring for several years 
the regional writing awards of the 
Scholastic contests. 


Writers’ Bureau Started 
To take advantage of these increasing 
opportunities, we at South in 1948-49 
organized Writers’ Bureau, a com- 
panion first-semester course to Creative 
Writing. It is a class open to any junior 
or senior student interested in writing. 


Counseling teachers channel interested 
and superior sophomore writers into 
this junior-senior course. Since a strict 
writing discipline is adhered to and 
since there is no repetition of work, the 
administration allows a junior student 
to repeat the course for credit in senior 
year. Thus good writers are given the 
opportunity to take two semesters of 
Writers’ Bureau as well as the still- 
functioning Creative Writing course in 
12A with its college preparatory em- 
phasis. 

With national recognition achieved in 
each of the past five years in the 
Scholastic Writing Awards, it has not 
been difficult to maintain high morale 
and to continue to receive the best 
writing talent in school. 


Anonymous Criticism 


An objective attitude is aimed for. 
Any class of from twenty-five to thirty- 
five sixteen-, seventeen-, and eighteen- 
year-olds wil’ have explosive personality 
problems. The self-centered “genius” 
down ore row of seats, across from him 
the “social reformer,” are extremes of 
which there may be several gradations 
in the room. Free writing can be an 
outlet of expression for the badly ad- 
justed, helpfully restorative of person- 
ality balance; but it can also become 
a mere sounding board. The best insur- 
ance against such cross-purposes is to 
focus the class’s attention upon what is 
written and not upon who does the 
writing. In both courses the teacher 
reads all manuscripts; and at no time 
either in the reading or in the dis- 
cussions that follow are the writers 
identified. 

This limitation has several good re- 
sults. Most important, students write 
more meaningful compositions. With 
the assurance that they as persons will 
not be talked about they express them- 
selves freely. Their ideas and under- 


standings and interpretations have status 
as such. Class commentary is more 
honest. Students can criticize and not 
feel sensitive about personal implica- 
tions. Again, the teacher may bring ma- 
terial before the class on its own merits 
without the charge that he is favoring 
certain members and ignoring others. 
And he can give equal reading value 
to all the work. 

Students, of course, are often curious 
as to who the writers are. But they are 
cooperative; there is no challenging the 
established procedure. Most of them 
recognize the benefits. If later on out- 
side class the writers look one another 
up and want to talk about their work, 
that is beyond the teacher's province. 
Besides, the advantages have been se- 
cured. 


Writing from Experience 

In the writing there is no restriction 
as to subject-matter. Within ordinary 
bounds of suitability, students can write 
about whatever they want. They are 
reminded that they have an audience, 
that writing is communication as well 
as expression. But they are given free- 
dom to follow their own bent, in both 
subject and style. 

Most of the writing is immediate, out 
of the direct observation and thinking 
of the writers. This is encouraged. Work 
that comes from observed experience 
carries a conviction that seldom char- 
acterizes work stimulated by reading. 
Of course, students with wide reading 
backgrounds do consistently better than 
students without. They are more at 
home with ideas and words and with 
what to do about them. But again, those 
who have assimilated their reading and 
can apply it to themselves and the 
people about them do better than those 
who merely reflect it. 

One who deals with his own world 
is more likely to express his own indi- 
viduality, to develop his own style than 
one who deals with a book world. If a 
student prefers to write detective or ad- 
venture or science stories because he 
reads that kind, he will almost in- 
stinctively take on attributes of his fa- 
vorite authors. There is less likelihood 
of mimicry in work that is interpreta- 
tive of the familiar and the immediate. 
The gain in independence of thought 
and expression and in a sense of social 
involvement is more than literary. 

Class members have found the dy- 
namic sketch or “slice of life” story 
the most adaptable to their needs. Here 








Harold Keables is a graduate of the 
University of Denver (Colo.) who has 
been teaching at South H. S., in Den- 
ver, since 1935. His experiences in- 
clude two years of teaching English in 
the University of the Philippines Junior 
College and a summer at the Rocky 
Mountain Writers’ Conference at the 
University of Colorado. It was this Con- 
ference, at which Mr. Keables studied 
with Robert Frost, Thomas Wolfe, Whit 
Burnett, and Martha Foley, that in- 
spired him to develop his creative writ- 
ing program at South H. S. 





they can get a point over, present a 
character, or resolve a conflict in writ- 
ing that does not over-extend them in 
either time or technique. The plot or 
“formula” story is beyond the reach 
certainly of most high school writers. 
The few tried turn out to be usually 
weak echoes of popular magazine fic- 
tion; the reception by the class more 
times than not discourages the author's 
repeating. Autobiographical and family 
background material is used often. 


Developing Crafstmanship 


The instruction is inductive in ap- 
proach. The writing itself is the prin- 
cipal basis for teaching. Unity of view- 
point; balance of structure; motivation; 
consistency of character, action, setting, 
and mood; accuracy of observation; 
style and suitability of writing; and ef- 
fectiveness of idea are matters to be 
judged. Corrections are written on the 
manuscript—with suggestions—and are 
brought to the students’ attention. 

Stressed above all is sincerity—hon- 
esty of aim and purpose. Does the 
writer “keep his eye on the ball” or 
is he too much concerned with the 
sound of words?—or with his own 
cleverness? Evils graded down are the 
cliché, the overworked and unnecessary 
adjective, “the long word where the 
short one is better.” Overwriting, other 
than where it is obviously humorous or 
with melodramatic intent, is censured— 
economy of expression, praised. 

As a stimulus to students and for 
purposes of understanding and analysis, 
Literary Cavalcade is subscribed for. 
One day a week is given over to the 
magazine. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity here to point out in material 


superbly edited for high school reading 
what is good writing and how pro- 
fessional writers get their results. A 
copy of the Cavalcade in each student’s 
hands provides good models in all short 
forms of writing. 

Sometimes, too, professional stories 
of recognized standing are presented 
to bring out points to the class. 

But mainly the work of the students 
themselves provides the best models 
and the best urge to achievement. The 
one-character, one-scene, one-idea, or 
one-mood requirement for the short 
story is best impressed upon them by 
reading (from the work of the class) 
examples where the unitv is broken. 
This is true of language defects also— 
inaccurate meanings, redundancies, cir- 
cumlocutions,: trite phrases, and “pur- 
ple” passages. Fine language uses are 
of course pointed out too. 

There is no schedule for the use of 
any of these devices. The determining 
factor is the need of the immediate 
group or situation. 


Workshop in Action 


Most of the time is taken up with 
the class’s own work. In Writers’ Bureau 
the class is divided, usually about half 
and half, into junior and senior group- 
ings. The senior section will turn their 
compositions in on Friday. Four days 
of the following week will be spent in 
presenting these compositions to the 
class. We praise what is good, point 
out what is bad. Careful control has to 
be exercised to keep the talk in bounds. 
The teacher cannot abdicate. Still, these 
evaluations in class, next to the actual 
writing itself, constitute the most valu- 
able part of the course. 

On the fifth cay an assignment in 
the current Cavalcade or a reading 
from previous classes or a_ standard 
classic in short writing finishes the 
week’s work. The following week the 
same schedule is followed for the junior 
section. 


Verse Requirement 


A day every now and then is spent 
on verse. Early in the semester talks 
on poetry emphasize its emotional and 
sensuous nature, its concentration, its 
regularities. Word patterns—rhythmic, 
melodic, graphic—are distinguished. 
The movement of Masefield’s “Sea 
Fever,” the sound of Turner’s “Talking 
with Soldiers,” the imagery of, for in- 
stance, Stuart’s “The Seed Shop” illus- 
trate basic techniques in poems where 
the distinctions can be clearly defined. 
The thought cadences and masculine 
intensity of Sandburg’s free verse are 
seen as poetry just as are the profound 
simplicities of Frost’s regular verse 
forms. 

Students, of better 


course, write 


prose than they do poetry. Prose is 
easier. But, as Ben Franklin pointed 
out long ago, an attempt at poetry is 
good discipline in thought and lan- 
guage training. It makes for better 
prose writing. A minimum requirement 
of 50 lines of verse is set up, to be 
turned in during the semester as each 
student desires—in driblets, in groups of 
several poems or all at once. The same 
procedure of presentation is followed 
as with prose—sometimes current work, 
sometimes past work, sometimes the 
verses in Cavalcade, sometimes estab- 
lished masterpieces. Only occasionally 
is there real student achievement. But 
the gain in appreciation more than com- 
pensates for the lack in performance. 

Correctness in writing is stressed. 
Course standards demand a grasp of 
sentence structure, a knowledge of 
good usage and good form, and a con- 
science for correct spelling. Writing is 
a discipline, and there is little toleration 
for the writer who doesn’t want to 
master the essential tools of writing. 
Each student owns The Macmillan 
Handbook of English (revised edition). 
In all writing the mechanics are 
checked by rule, and no grade is finally 
entered until the writer has returned 
his work corrected according to princi- 
ple. 

It is recognized that narrative writ- 
ing, for purposes of style, often violates 
good usage. The student is asked to 
append an asterisk to those parts or 
passages that are at odds with what 
the handbook teaches. All necessary 
freedom is permitted in the use of 
dialogue. Effective usage, it is true, 
is considered more important than cor- 
rect usage. But effective usage can be 
made even more effective when the 
writer knows what he is doing. 

In both classes it is clearly under- 
stood that the courses are only what 
they claim to be, high school writing 
courses. There is no pretense at train- 
ing the adolescent for a career as au- 
thor. The student who thinks that he 
might eventually earn his living by 
writing is told trankly the percentage 
is against him. Thousands of high 
schools across the country, each with 
its quota of able and ambitious young 
writers, pour out their graduates yearly. 
The chance is seldom more than remote 
that any one of them will become a 
professional writer. 

But the student can do the work 
at hand. He can master the tools of 
writing, he can learn to observe and 
interpret his world (including himself), 
he can achieve on his level according 
to his age. He can also learn what other 
intelligent boys and girls his own age 
are thinking. And for a period each 
day he can live in a world created by, 
of, and for adolescents. 





